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EDITORIAL 


This is the first issue of a new journal, published by a Committee 
representing professional social workers and a university department 
primarily concerned with training social workers. It is not, however, 
intended to be a social work journal (such a journal, The Australian 
Journal of Social Work, is already in existence) nor to cater for the 
interests of those working in any particular university discipline. Nor, 
although we hope that social welfare topics will receive adequate 
attention in its pages, will it be mainly concerned with the discussion 
of “social problems” as that term is usually understood. 


The principal aim of the journal is to raise important issues over a 
wide range of subjects and to do this as far as possible by arranging 
the material around a central topic for each number. As in this first 
number on “Sydney” some authors will have solutions to suggest for 
the problems which they raise. But even where no ready-made solution 
is on offer and even where there might be difficulty in defining the 
problem very accurately, we feel that the journal can perform a useful 
service by focusing discussion on a number of important issues more 
clearly than is possible in the ordinary press. A feature of the journal 
to which we attach importance in improving the level of discussion, and 
which we hope to develop, is the bibliography and abstracting service. 
Each number will contain a bibliography on the main topic plus a 
number of abstracts of recent material covering a wide range of subjects 
from Australian sources. This abstracting is carried out for us by 
regular readers of the particular journal covered and to all of them 
we would like to acknowledge our debt and give our thanks. Suggestions 
for improvement of this service will be welcomed. 


‘ir UTAH LIBRARIES 
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Sydney's ‘Area of Influence’ 


Rosert H. T. SMITH 
University of Melbourne 


FEW would dispute the fact that the residents of areas surrounding 
both small and large urban areas are heavily dependent on this central 
town or city, particularly for the provision of certain services and 
goods, and the administration of relevant legislation. Also, many other 
economic and social aspects of their daily lives are influenced by the 
central city.2 In general, the range of activities performed by each 
location will vary with the size of the individual urban centre,’ so that 
a greater number and variety of activities will be found in larger 
towns, and vice versa. Also, with increasing centralisation of an 
activity into a smaller and smaller number of centres, or even into one 
centre, the area served becomes increasingly larger, and in the case of 
a Federal capital city, a whole country will be dependent on that centre 
for all activities related to Federal Government. 


The central town or city should not be thought of as a centre 
providing only goods and services, but also transport connections with 
other centres, news and information, cultural leadership, and so on. It 
is, therefore, performing many functions, and the area for which these 
functions are performed is perhaps best referred to as the ‘sphere’ or 
‘area of influence’. 


The purpose of this paper is to describe the area of influence 
commanded by Sydney, and to discuss this area in relation to State 
borders. A number of writers have claimed that, by and large, N.S.W. 
is tributary to Sydney,* and it has been implied that, in general, hinter- 
land areas of capital cities coincide with State boundaries. Thus, 
Sydney’s area of influence will be examined in the light of State borders 
and the location of State capital cities. 


The discussion will commence with a consideration of Sydney’s 
theoretical area of influence based on distance proximity to Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide and Brisbane, and will then move to a brief 
treatment of railways and railway rating policies and their effects on 
Sydney’s area of influence. The administrative function of the city will 
then receive mention, after which some examples of goods distribution 
from Sydney will be introduced. A consideration of tertiary educational 
services and the circulation of Sydney newspapers will follow, and the 
discussion will conclude with some general remarks on less easily defined 
influences. 
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SYDNEY’S ‘AREA OF INFLUENCE’ 3 


SYDNEY’S THEORETICAL AREA OF INFLUENCE 


The most useful starting point in this analysis is from a theoretical 
position where distance proximity® is assumed to be of greatest 
importance in determining Sydney’s sphere of influence. Then, areas 
‘nearer’® to Sydney than to any other State capital (Adelaide, 
Melbourne and Brisbane) are in Sydney’s area of influence, and simple 
construction produces Figure 1, in which the broken lines enclose areas 
nearest each capital city. Clearly, large parts of N.S.W. are “nearer” 
to other State capital cities than to Sydney. Almost all of western and 
south-western N.S.W. is ‘nearer’ to either Adelaide or Melbourne than 
to Sydney,*® while a large portion of the north coast is in Brisbane’s 
theoretical area of influence. Only the south-eastern, central, and parts 


of northern and north-western N.S.W. fall in Sydney’s theoretical area 
of influence. 


In reality, direct distance considerations as used in the preparation 
of Figure 1 have little application, as most forms of transport are 
modified by topography. However, the map is a valuable starting 
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4 ROBERT H. T. SMITH 


point, and provides a theoretical standard for comparison with the 
actual situation. - 


RAILWAYS AND RAILWAY RATES 


In N.S.W. and Victoria particularly, the railway systems focus on the 
capital cities, and their function “is outstandingly to link hinterland 
with port, rural producer and consumer with seaboard metropolis”.® The 
existence of different railway gauges in adjacent States (Queensland, 
3 ft. 6 in.; N.S.W., 4 ft. 84 in.; Victoria and some of South Australia, 
5 ft. 3 in.), necessitating complete transhipment of goods and passengers 
at the respective borders,!° has tended to emphasise this notion, and it 
seems reasonable to expect that areas of N.S.W. served by the 4 ft. 84 in. 
gauge railway will look to Sydney." 


Rating systems are also designed to encourage the shipment of goods 
produced or consumed in N.S.W. to or from Sydney. For example, 
although Wagga Wagga is closer by rail to Melbourne than to Sydney 
(269 mls compared with 325 mls), it is cheaper in terms of railway 
mileage rates to buy from Sydney than from Melbourne. This anomalous 
situation arises because ‘through’ rates are quoted on only a few 
interstate journeys, usually between State capital cities; for a shipment 
from Melbourne to Wagga Wagga there are three components of the 
total rail charge—the Victorian mileage rate from Melbourne to Albury, 
the border transfer fee, and the N.S.W. mileage rate from Albury to 
Wagga Wagga. As short hauls by rail are more costly in terms of pence 
per ton-mile than longer hauls, Sydney can command a rate advantage 
over such a wide area of N.S.W.'? 


On the basis of railways and railway rates, then, Sydney claims an 
area of influence extending over much of N.S.W., although changes may 
be expected in the southern area after the opening of the 4 ft. 84 in. 
gauge line from Melbourne to Wodonga if‘there is some relaxation of 
present rating policy. 


SYDNEY AS A SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


Sydney, as the site of the Parliament responsible for the government 
of New South Wales, becomes the seat of governmental administration 
of that State. Departments respousible for primary and secondary 
education, road building and maintenance, justice, conservation, etc., 
have their headquarters in Sydney, and such divisional offices as exist 
must look to the State capital for major policy decisions and instruc- 
tions. Clearly, then, Sydney has an administrative area of influence 
corresponding generally with the State boundaries. 

However, there has been a considerable amount of speculation and 
activity in recent years directed towards the formation of a ‘New 
England’ State in northern and north-eastern N.S.W., with Newcastle 
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SYDNEY'S ‘AREA OF INFLUENCE’ 5 
as its capital city.!* The proponents of the scheme claim that a majority 
of the residents of the area to be affected are dissatisfied with, among 
other things, their isolation from Sydney, and it is felt that the formation 
of a New England State is justified on economic, social, administrative 
and other grounds. 


The desirability of forming such a State is beyond the scope of this 
paper, but it is clear that if it is formed’* the new State would have a 
decisive effect on Sydney’s administrative area of influence, simply by 
reducing the area of N.S.W. The extent to which Sydney’s theoretical 
area of influence would be affected by the formation of a New England 
State is shown by the dashed line on Figure 1; similarly, if New England 
adopted a railway rating policy on interstate shipments similar to that 
existing in most States at present, Sydney’s rail transport area of 
influence would also be reduced.'® 


SYDNEY AS A PROVIDER OF Goops?® 


Attention has already been drawn to the claim that N.S.W. is 
commercially tributary to Sydney. However, it is questionable whether 
such a claim is valid, as such a large number of commodities are 
involved, each with often different marketing practices, distribution 
characteristics, etc. In this section, a number of examples will be 
taken, and attention drawn to local variations and exceptions. 


Sydney’s rail advantage in the shipment of goods to N.S.W. centres 
suggested by the earlier discussion of railway rates, is supported by an 
analysis of general merchandise ** railed from Sydney and Melbourne 
to southern N.S.W. centres.1® In no part of the area under consideration 
does Melbourne have a trade intensity advantage over Sydney, and 
Sydney’s trade area of influence extends to the border between N.S.W. 
and Victoria at Albury. This finding clearly reflects the importance of 
railways in determining Sydney’s area of influence. However, road 
transport drastically modifies railway areas of influence, and in the 
following discussion of three commodities some attention will be drawn 
to this factor. 


Until 1960, there was a ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ that the major 
biscuit manufacturers would restrict the solicitation of sales roughly to 
the States in which the product was made. Thus, Melbourne biscuits 
dominated the Victorian market, and Sydney biscuits were sold in 
N.S.W. However, the status quo was disrupted during 1960 when 
Melbourne manufacturers began an active sales and advertising cam- 
paign in Sydney and elsewhere in N.S.W.,!® threatening Sydney’s 
previously undisturbed market area. 


Sydney brewing companies retained a virtual monopoly?’ on the 
manufacture of beer for the N.S.W. market until the early 1950’s, but 
















bh ROBERT H. T. SMITH 
about that time an independent company began operations in Grafton, 
and was soon selling in a wide area of northern N.S.W. Sales of Sydney 
beer certainly did not cease in this area, but they were reduced in 
volume.?? 


Some Brisbane-manufactured beer is sold in north coastal N.S.W., 
but the area over which Melbourne beer is sold in southern N.S.W. is 
considerably larger. Again, there is a ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ between 
the main Sydney and Melbourne breweries which restricts sales of Mel- 
bourne draught beer to the area roughly south of The Rock and 
Deniliquin. North of this zone, Sydney draught beer predominates. 
However, Melbourne-manufactured bottled beer is sold regularly in such 
centres as Hillston and Lake Cargelligo, well to the north of the agreed 
boundary of sales. This is due entirely to the operations of interstate 
road transport between these (and other) centres and Melbourne. Thus, 
it is clear that the area over which Sydney beer is sold predominantly is 
considerably less than the entire State. 


Most of the petroleum distributed from Sydney to country N.S.W. 
centres travels by bulk rail tanker, as the operations of road transport 
intrastate are, by and large, restricted to journeys of 50 miles or less. 
Therefore, it would seem likely that centres served by rail from Sydney 
would draw petroleum supplies from that centre. Once again, however, 
the operations of interstate road transport based on Melbourne have a 
decided effect on Sydney’s area of influence, and petroleum from 
Melbourne refineries is distributed widely in southern and south-western 
N.S.W. 


As a provider of goods in N.S.W., Sydney has the considerable 
advantage of being the focus of the N.S.W. railway system, and it is 
clear that rail competition from other States does little to reduce 
Sydney’s area of influence. However, the: operations of interstate road 
transport, particularly that based on Melbourne, reduce this area 
considerably, and the examples of the distribution of beer and petroleum 
lend strong support to this contention. 


SYDNEY AS A CENTRE OF TERTIARY EDUCATION 


For many years, Sydney University was the sole centre of tertiary 
education in N.S.W. The establishment of the Canberra University 
College of Melbourne in 1929, and the New England University College, 
a college of Sydney University, at Armidale in the late 1930's, did little 
to upset the basic pattern of student enrolments; the greater majority 
of N.S.W. students seeking a University degree attended Sydney 
University.22_ Armidale and Canberra drew off only a small proportion 
of the potential total enrolments, and, in general, Sydney’s area of 
tertiary educational influence was almost State-wide. 
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However, University developments over the last two decades have 
resulted in drastic changes. Many N.S.W. students, and particularly 
those from the northern half of the State, now attend the University of 
New England, while external students from all parts of N.S.W. work 
by correspondence for a New England degree. Similarly, student enrol- 
ments at the former Canberra University College, now the School of 
General Studies of the Australian National University, are increasing, 
and students come largely from the southern portion of N.S.W. Colleges 
of the University of New South Wales at Wollongong, Newcastle and 
Broken Hill likewise enrol students who, some years ago, would have 
studied at Sydney. . 

Areas of tertiary educational influence are difficult to define, and 
Sydney University no longer can expect the lion’s share of N.S.W. 
student enrolments; more and more, ‘provincial’ universities are serving 
country students. 


THE CIRCULATION OF SYDNEY NEWSPAPERS 


In most country centres of about 1-3,000 people and larger, a 
newspaper of local interest is published at least weekly, but residents 
of these centres look mainly to the radio and one of the metropolitan 
dailies as the main source of news, particularly on an Australia- and 
world-wide level. Delivery time is a significant factor in determining 
which paper will be read, and in this regard the importance of air and 
rail services should not be underestimated. In March, 1958, the air 
routes between Sydney and Newcastle, Tamworth, Bathurst, Canberra 
and Cooma carried flights in both directions each day of the week, 
while similar flights were operated between Sydney and Casino, 
Armidale, Narrabri, Coonamble, Dubbo, Parkes, Broken Hill,2* Cowra, 
Narrandera and Wagga Wagga** on between four and six days a week.”5 
In these towns, either morning or evening Sydney newspapers (or, in 
some cases, both) could be delivered on the day of publication. Feeder 
road services (such as exists between Casino and Kyogle in northern 
N.S.W. and facilitates delivery of the Sydney Morning Herald in the 
latter centre by early afternoon on the day of publication) increase the 
size of the area in which Sydney newspapers are distributed. 

Rail transport is, of course, slower than air transport, and speed of 
travel is also subject to wide variations depending on the track 
gradient, train loads, engine power, and a number of other factors. 
However, if reasonably comparable conditions can be assumed on the 
northern, western, and southern main rail lines, and if it is further 
assumed that an early edition of a Sydney daily newspaper could be 
made available between, say, 10 p.m. and midnight of the night 
preceding normal distribution, then overnight rail deliveries would be 
expected in a radius of 300 miles, or roughly to Tamworth (northern), 















8 ROBERT H. T. SMITH 
Parkes (western) and Junee (southern).2® Local road services would 
supplement these deliveries, particularly to centres not served by a 
railway. 


In the northern, western and southern parts of the State, beyond the 
railway overnight delivery range and the daily air transport services, 
newspapers published in Brisbane, Adelaide and Melbourne become 
common on newsagents’ shelves.2* Competition is not confined to other 
metropolitan dailies, however, and in some northern N.S.W. centres 
the Newcastle paper appears to represent the metropolitan daily,** 
thereby suggesting that the implications of the New England State 
movement are wide indeed. 


SYDNEY: SOME GENERAL INFLUENCES 


There are a number of less well-defined spheres which are extremely 
important in assessing Sydney’s area of influence, and a few of these 
will be mentioned briefly below. In Australian country centres, sport— 
and particularly football—is taken very seriously, probably because it 
provides one of the few mediums of social contact for widely dispersed 
families. Sydney is generally regarded as the N.S.W. headquarters of 
both the Rugby League and Rugby Union football codes, and frequently 
promising country players are invited to join one of the Sydney teams; 
‘Country Week’ is an event of no minor significance to country sports- 
men, and players and non-players alike travel to Sydney for the various 
fixtures. While Rugby League and Union are played over a wide area 
of northern and central N.S.W., the popularity of these (Sydney) codes 
is not nearly as marked in the southern portion of the State (commonly 
known as the ‘Riverina’). Here, the Victorian code of Australian 
Rules is played to the virtual exclusion of others, and is predominant 
in such centres as Hay, Hillston, Wagga Wagga, Narrandera, Canberra 
and even Broken Hill. Umpires are flown from Melbourne for Aus- 
tralian Rules games in some southern N.S.W. towns, and in these areas 
football followers look to Melbourne. 


To many N.S.W. country residents, Sydney is a desirable fashion 
and social centre as well, to be visited for the Royal Easter Show, when 
the wool is being so.d, for particular race meetings, and on numerous 
other occasions; the social page of almost any Sydney newspaper usually 
carries photographs of young men or women “down from the country”. 
Wool firms are particularly active in building up these relations, and 
encourage their country clients to visit the city. In border areas, and 
particularly in the Riverina, where many people are Victorian in all 
but name, orientation of the wool firm to the nearer State capital city 
is often related to the ‘foreign’ outlook of residents. However, certain 
aspects of country social life help to focus attention on Sydney, and, for 
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SYDNEY’S ‘AREA OF INFLUENCE’ 9 


example, representatives of almost all N.S.W. branches of the Country 
Women’s Association travel to Sydney for annual State gatherings. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


It is clear that a definition of an ‘area of influence’ is, by nature, 
a difficult task, if only because of the large number and variety of 
factors which may be considered in delimiting such an area. A tendency 
has developed in Australia to think of each capital city in its relevant 
State context, and this has been used as a starting point for this 
discussion. Theoretically, Sydney’s area of influence has been found 
to be much smaller than N.S.W. and further discussion has shown that 
this notion can be altered still further by the consideration of the dis- 
tribution of goods and services, extent of administrative functions, 
metropolitan newspaper circulation, and other general, less concrete 
influences. 

The framing of a comprehensive definition of Sydney’s area of 
influence, giving proper emphasis to social and economic aspects, is a 
task for a much longer paper, in which some of the appropriate 
methodology could be stated fully. This paper is intended only to raise 
a number of possible avenues which could be followed in this kind of 
study. More precise techniques will have to be devised before a city’s 
composite area of influence can be defined adequately. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Most of the field and library research on which this article is based was 
carried out while I was a Research Scholar and General Motors-Holden’s 
Fellow in the Department of Geography, Australian National University. I 
would, therefore, like to acknowledge financial assistance from the A.N.U. 
and from General Motors-Holden’s Limited in the preparation of this paper. 
I am indebted to Mr. Dennis Jeans of Sydney University for preparing the 
map. 

2. Cf. “No city can exist purely as a self-sufficient unit; it is a focus or area 
of concentration for a variety of activities serving areas beyond the city itself” 
Harold M. Mayer, “Geography and Urbanism”, Scientific Monthly, Vol. 
LXIII, July, 1951, quoted in Harold M. Mayer and Clyde F. Kohn (eds.), 
— in Urban Geography, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1961, 
pp. /-6. 

3. An investigation has been carried out in which the population levels at 
which distributors of various goods and services appeared were determined 
precisely; see Brian J. L. Berry and William L. Garrison, “The Functional 
Bases of the Central Place Hierarchy”, Economic Geography, Vol. 34, No. 2. 
April, 1958, pp. 145-154. 

4. See, for example, Clifford M. Zierer, “Land Use Differentiation. in Sydney, 
Australia”, Annals, Association of American Geographers, Vol. XXXII, No. 
3, September, 1942, p. 307; Zierer, “Melbourne as a Functional Centre”, 
Association of American Geographers, Vol. XXXI, No. 3, September, 1941, 
p. 253; William H. Wallace, “Railway Traffic Densities and Patterns”, Annals, 
Association of American Geographers, Vol. 48, No. 4, December, 1958, 
p. 362; and A. J. Rose, “The Border Between Queensland and New South 
Wales—A Study of Political Geography in a Federal Union”, The Australian 
Geographer, Vol. VI, No. 4, January, 1955, p. 9. 

5. This approach has been used elsewhere specifically in a market area context, 

but it is not inappropriate to the present discussion. See Robert H. T. Smith, 

“Commodity Flow Studies and the Delimitation of City Market Areas”, 
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Paper read to the Institute of Australian Geographers, Brisbane, May 29, 
1961, pp. 2-3 (mimeographed); and R. G. Golledge, “A Geographical 
Analysis of Newcastle’s Rail Freight Traffic’, Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Department of Geography, University of New England, Armidale, N.S.W., 
1961, maps following p. 108. 

The areas are ‘nearer’ in terms of direct distance; that is, “as the crow 
flies”. The broken lines on Figure 1 join those points equidistant from 
Sydney and Brisbane, Sydney and Adelaide, Sydney and Melbourne, and 
Melbourne and Adelaide. The map was produced by compass construction. 
As would be expecied the map produced by this method is similar to a map 
showing areas ‘nearest’ to capital cities in terms of air fares. I am indebted 
to Howard G. Quinlan, an M.A. student at the Australian National 
University, Canberra, for making such a map available to me from an 
unpublished exploratory study of Australian air transport (Map 9). 


. This is not unlike the area for which separation was sought in 1866; see 


“Correspondence Relative to Constituting ‘Riverina’ as a Separate Colony”, 
Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, 
1865-66, Vol. 1. 

Rose, op. cit., p. 7. 


A 4 ft. 84 in. gauge railway from Kyogle on the north coast of N.S.W. to 
South Brisbane was completed in the early 1930's, while a 4 ft. 84 in. gauge 
railway from Melbourne to Wodonga (itself connected with the N.S.W. 
system be | a three-mile extension across the Murray River to Albury) is 
scheduled for completion early in 1962. This latter line will almost certainly 
affect Sydney’s area of rail influence in southern N.S.W. to quite a large 
extent, although railway officials claim that the main purpose of the line is to 
expedite inter-capital city goods movements. 


The whole situation has been complicated by the rapid rise of interstate 
road transport after World War II, and particularly since 1954, when State 
regulating legislation on these operations was declared constitutionally 
invalid by the Privy Council; see Robert H. T. Smith, “Rigidity of Rail 
Hinterland Boundaries in Australia”, Annals, Association of American 
Geographers, Vol. 50, No. 1, March, 1960, pp. 55-57. 


The Victorian railways offer ‘district rates’ from Melbourne to a number 
of centres, including Albury, on shipments designed for onward interstate 
delivery by rail. These charges are considerably less than mileage rates, and 
they offset to some extent the disadvantages of the lack of through mileage 
rates. In some cases, it becomes cheaper to pay the through rate from 
Melbourne to Sydney, plus the mileage rate from Sydney to the required 
N.S.W. destination. 


I understand that a Bachelor Honours thesis has been written on this 
subject by a fourth year student in Geography at the Newcastle University 
College of the University of New South Wales; as yet I have been unable to 
secure this thesis. 


There is a strong support for it in northern N.S.W., and a full time Director 
of the Movement resides in Armidale. 


Golledge has given a full account of Newcastle’s present rail market area; 
op. cit., pp. 91-105. 


As a large number of establishments manufacturing or distributing goods 
are located in Sydney, it does not seem incorrect to speak of Sydney as the 
provider of these goods. 


. This general group includes such commodities as small hardware, drapery, 


— etc.; that is, bulky commodities with a high ratio of value to 
weight. 


For a complete outline of the method and the results, see Robert H. T. 
Smith, “Commodity Flow Studies and the Delimitation of City Market 
Areas”, op. cit., pp. 1-11 


. See “Guest’s Return to N.S.W. after 100 Years”, Storecraft and National 


Grocer’s Guide (published weekly in Melbourne), No. 224, May 28, 1960, 
p. 12. I am indebted to Mr. C. W. Roache, Manager, S. Richards & Co. 
Pty. Limited, Narrandera, N.S.W., for drawing my attention to this article. 
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The past policy has been to buy country breweries and close them down. 
Border areas buy a certain amount of beer from nearby State capital cities 
(Brisbane and Melbourne) ; see below. 

I understand that the Grafton Brewing Company was taken over recently 
by a Sydney brewing company. 

This trend was accentuated somewhat by different matriculation and entrance 
requirements at the various State Universities. 


It was claimed in 1940 that “the prevalence of Adelaide newspapers in 
Broken Hill rather than Sydney papers reflects closely the direction in 
which the mining community looks towards the seaboard” (Clifford M. 
Zierer, “Broken Hill: Australia’s Greatest Mining Camp”, Annals, Associa- 
tion of American Geographers, Vol. XXX, No. 2, June, 1940, p. 103); the 
development of air transport has, no doubt, modified Adelaide’s influence to 
a certain extent. 

Sydney _ predominate in Wagga Wagga and are delivered there by air 
on the day of publication; in contrast, Melbourne papers do not arrive until 
the next morning by train (R. S. Mathieson, “Socio-Economic Contact in 
the Melbourne-Sydney Penumbral Zone”, The Australian Geographer, Vol. 
VII, No. 3, May, 1958, pp. 98-99). 

This information was taken from Maps 5 and 6 of Quinlan’s manuscript 
(see footnote 7 above). I am particularly grateful to him for allowing me to 
use this unpublished material. 


. This conclusion was arrived at from information contained in presumably 


N.S.W. Department of Railways, Working Time-table, Passenger and Goods 
Trains, South, Ist December, 1957, Government Printer, Sydney, 1957. This 
300-mile limit is theoreiical in the sense that appropriate trains may not 
run in all cases and that working conditions differ considerably in different 
parts of N.S.W. 

Thus, Brisbane papers are available in Kyogle on the morning of publication. 


Recently, in Gunnedah, when I asked for “today’s paper” (meaning the 
Sydney Morning Herald), 1 was given the Newcastle daily. 












Sydney — The Metropolitan Muddle 


RuTH ATKINS 
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ABOUT two million people, one-fifth of Australia’s population, live 
in the Sydney metropolitan area. There may be four million in the 
next twenty years. This kind of urban concentration, this rapid growth 
of settlement around an important city is a special twentieth-century 
phenomenon, made possible by the new materials, techniques and 
equipment that have given us the mass transportation by rail and road, 
the vast networks of pipes and power lines and all the other devices 
providing services and carrying supplies on a scale quite different from 
anything in centuries past. Some people may regret the coming of these 
vast cities, deplore this “centralisation”, but regret will not stop the 
growth. Many industrial, geographic and social factors. have encouraged 
this growth in Sydney as in other parts of the world, and Professor 
Winston points to one specially good reason for the embarrassing desire 
of more and more people to settle within the county of Cumberland— 
“It is one of the most attractive living areas in the world”.’ Concern 
about the government of Sydney is largely concern that the present 
arrangements are not adequate for developing and carrying out policies 
for the whole area that could retain, let alone increase, the main 
advantages of this important living area. 


METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


It has long been admitted that the great metropolis, the great-city 
area like Sydney or San Francisco or London or Manchester or Paris 
or New York, has special problems, that’ there are many matters— 
industrial and residential building, roads, public transport, many essen- 
tial services, traffic routes and parking facilities (and regulations), 
preservation of open spaces and foreshores and playgrounds (to name 
only a few)—that need a metropolitan view and concerted efforts to 
achieve consistent policies and carry them out. 


Effective government of Sydney’s metropolis—like effective govern- 
ment of any other group—needs three things at least: 


1. Knowledge of what might be done, of what in fact is developing. 


2. Policy making that is not piece-meal but co-ordinated, recog- 
nising the interdependence of many developments, and the 
need for compromise among many demands. 
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3. Enforcement of decisions that is firm, consistent and respon- 
sible. 


It is important for us to consider what the chances are for develop- 
ment along each of these three lines in Sydney’s metropolitan affairs. 
How full is the knowledge on which decisions—and public response 
to them—are based? How are policies co-ordinated? Who does or can 
give determined leadership? These are some of our problems. 


“SYDNEY’S METROPOLITAN MUDDLE” 


Like all great metropolitan community areas in the world, that of 
Sydney is difficult “to define, to measure, to comprehend and to 
govern”.?, We who are residents of any part of this ill-defined area 
know that government at different levels plays a vital role in providing 
the services needed to keep this community going, and in making 
decisions about its future development and the safeguarding of some 
of its resources. We know, too, that conflicts about these decisions are 
frequent. Scarcely a day goes by without some evidence of conflicts 
about land valuations and local “rates” on land, to inter-Departmental 
disagreements about road, transport or land use policy. Similar com- 
plaints and dissatisfactions may be part of any great city’s government. 
But we can be forgiven in Sydney for being especially confused and 
bewildered about these conflicts, their origins and the possibilities of 
their solution because of the “low visibility”,® the obscurity and com- 
plexity of Sydney’s governmental pattern. 


MULTIPLE AUTHORITIES 


Any great city—and most lesser ones—will have representatives and 
institutions of all levels of government within it. But Sydney’s “local” 
affairs (no matter how we define local) are controlled by a bewildering 
array of local elected councils, ad hoc authorities, and State Depart- 
ments. Different government Departments concern themselves with 
railways, roads, road transport, and the general supervision of many 
safety and health controls. Several County Councils (e.g., Sydney 
County Council) provide electricity. A Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Board provides these essential services. Forty separate local elected 
councils (including the City of Sydney, the City of Parramatta, and 
suburban municipalities and shires) separately are concerned with 
raising and allocating funds for streets, some roads, street lighting, 
cleaning, garbage disposal, some local planning and building controls, 
provision of many welfare, cultural and recreational services (to 
mention only some of their possible tasks). A separate State authority 
deals with port facilities, another with housing, another with fire pre- 
vention. The list is enormous. The only authority concerned obviously 
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and directly with most of Sydney’s metropolitan area is the Cumberland 
County Council, as the planning and land-use authority. This is an 
indirectly elected Council, representative (through a group-election 
system) of the local government councils in the county area. Though 
enormously important and valuable (as may be seen later), it is not 
a general governing authority for the county area, and even in its own 
special area of town and country planning has restricted powers of 
implementing its recommendations. 


Because there is no obvious concentration of responsibility, no 
unity of command, even the complaints about and criticisms of Sydney’s 
government and administration are likely to be unrealistic. Since every 
government decision at any levei is likely to displease or adversely 
affect someone, and since the process of choice and adjustment among 
competing demands is not readily visible, it may appear that all the 
faults, all the dissatisfactions, could be removed “if only” we had a 
different, a more “sensible” or more responsive governmental system. 
This is almost certainly impossible, but there is no occasion when the 
general issues affecting Sydney’s government necessarily come up for 
open political debate and discussion. No political party seems to 
recognise the importance of these matters sufficiently to develop a 
consistent policy or to give these things any high priority in plans or 
discussion. There is no occasion when electors in the Sydney area 
are directly confronted with the choices about future policies in this 
area. We have only glimpses of the participants, only echoes of the 
arguments concerned, the compromises that must have been reached 
among competing authorities. There is very little opportunity for 
citizens of Sydney to be informed about developments and possibilities 
in their great city area. A few of the separate units—e.g., some local 
councils—keep their separate publics fairly well informed of local 
problems, but the general issues are not fully presented. 


Here is a comment on the “open” and “responsive” character of 
New York’s city government: “. . . the party leaders, the city’s public 
Officials, the city bureaucracies, the non-governmental groups, the 
communications media, the officials and bureaucracies of State and 
Federal Governments . . . are constantly aware not only of their com- 
petitive relationship with each other, but also of their need for a 
popular base of support. The principal actors are necessarily seeking 
to explain and justify their actions to a wider audience as a way of 
maintaining their base and recruiting allies. Few citizens remain for 
long unsolicited or uninvited to participate” .* 


This comment is introduced, not to suggest excellence in New York’s 
city government, but to indicate the difference from this in the character 
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of government in Sydney. Remoteness, uncertainty and incoherence 
are features of the decision-making and administrative process here. 


SYDNEY’s CITiZENS—INDIFFERENT OR BEWILDERED? 


Yet the demand for more open, more politically responsive, more 
coherent government for Sydney has not been strong. 


Perhaps Alan Davies® is right in asserting that “the characteristic 
talent of Australians . . . is for bureaucracy”, and perhaps Bruce 
Miller® is right in saying “there is no sense of anomaly in the public 
mind, no demand for improved municipal institutions, no conviction 
that Sydney citizens and only Sydney citizens should be responsible for 
the services which only Sydney citizens use”. 


But how could we be sure that Miller is right—or wrong? It would 
be quite unrealistic to demand that “only Sydney’s citizens” should be 
responsible for all the affairs of Sydney. It is not so easy to separate 
“local” and non-local matters. It is unrealistic, too, to expect that 
demands for improved municipal and/or metropolitan institutions 
would readily appear. Apathy and indifference in municipal affairs is 
not peculiar to Sydney—or to Australia. Vigorous citizen demands 
have not usually been the driving force in changes in other great-city 
governments. The Royal Commission on Greater London has no such 
“popular demand” behind it, nor has the series of commissions and 
enquiries leading to the establishment of: Metropolitan Toronto, or the 
processes involved in developing New York’s Metropolitan Regional 
Council. These are matters in which specialist and official groups 
have had to give a lead. They, more than the citizen-at-large, are 
likely to be aware of the points at which delays and frustrations 
regularly occur. Professional interest in trying to do an assigned job 
properly—e.g., providing housing, managing - traffic, planning roads, 
administering health regulations, or dealing with the finances of local 
authorities—is sometimes a powerful encourager of new administrative 
proposals—and rightly so. 


RAISING THE ISSUES 


Without any high expectation of easy popular demand or support 
for even much more dramatic political changes than are involved in 
metropolitan administration, we might still remind ourselves that we 
do not know what sources of support there are until the issues are 
openly raised and unless and until patient and determined leadership 
seeks to gain popular support—or at least acceptance. 


Attention is most readily drawn to municipal and metropolitan 
affairs by obvious breakdowns or scandals. In the long history of 
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proposals about Sydney’s government there are at least two important 
occasions when, by these means, public attention was concentrated on 
proposals for metropolitan government. 


In 1902 an outbreak of bubonic plague in Sydney showed up— 
dramatically—the inefficiencies and confusions in the numerous and 
unco-ordinated local health and sanitation services, and there were 
some serious proposals for abolition of all these local councils in the 
Sydney area and the setting up of a unitary government. (No such 
change was made. There were, instead, some gradual increases of State 
supervision and control of health matters.) 


Scandals about finance in the City of Sydney put the issue of Sydney’s 
government back into the arena of party conflict in the late ’20’s and 
early *30’s. Then the Labour government’s Bill for Greater Sydney 
got lost in a maze of Parliamentary arguments, Legislative Council! 
delays and amendments, and of bitter party conflicts about details. The 
refusal on both sides to compromise suggests here—as it does on 
other occasions when “Greater Sydney” has come up—that there was 
more flag-waving than real consideration of the governmental needs of 
the metropolis. 


These are not the only occasions when the matter has come up. It 
is a subject that has recurred over more than 60 years in New South 
Wales. A parallel story can be noted in Victoria. Only in Brisbane, of 
all the capitals in Australia, did a metropolitan government come out 
of recurring proposals. This does not mean that nothing has been 
achieved in the 60 years of occasional interest in Sydney’s metro- 
politan problems—A Royal Commission for the Improvement of Sydney 
and suburbs in 1909 produced a report which Professor Winston 
says must always be regarded as “a landmark in the Country’s develop- 
ment”. This report is rightly regarded as providing “the foundations 
of Towr and Country, Planning in City and County today”’?—‘Most 
of the subsequent improvements to the central area of Sydney” and 
many other suggestions later adopted in local government matters in 
Sydney were listed here. A few years later, in 1913, a Royal Commission 
for Greater Sydney led to the introduction of a Bill for a “Greater 
Sydney” scheme based on an Inner and Outer Zone, and the first being 
an extended City area with some metropolitan responsibilities, the 
second being a ring of local authorities. But neither this Bill nor, as we 
have seen, its successor in 1931, nor another in 1941, passed the State 
Parliament. 


SYDNEY’s PLANNING AUTHORITY-—THE CUMBERLAND 
CouNTy COUNCIL 


Questions of metropolitan administration came up again in the latter 
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years of the Second World War when “planning” was in the air here 
and in many other countries, as the rapid development of the “great 
city area” was recognised as a world phenomenon. Two actions were 
taken in New South Wales—one of great consequence, one compara- 
tively ineffective—and each illustrating some of the confusions and 
hesitations of State policy on Sydney’s government. The important 
step was the legislation (1945) for Town and Country Planning which 
included the setting up of the Cumberland County Council as Sydney’s 
metropolitan planning authority. This was a significant achievement. 
At last some authority was concerned specifically with some of the metro- 
politan problems and needs of Sydney’s area. Though the State govern- 
ment has been dilatory, sometimes half-hearted and uncertain about 
its policy in regard to planning and the Cumberland County Council, 
some important shaping controls have been exerted over Sydney’s 
growth, some pattern of development has been encouraged, some major 
road schemes have been devised and implemented, some open-space 
and recreation areas safeguarded and reclaimed. As much as anything 
I believe the knowledge which the planning staff accumulates—and 
which was never before readily available—is of enormous importance. 

Some of us would like to see this planning authority staffed, equipped 
and financed to carry out even more, and more thorough, investigations 
and surveys than they do at present. One of the major causes of 
confusion and weakness in this Sydney government structure is that 
none of the separate organisations concerned in it—Local Government 
Department, other Departments, Boards, Commissions, Local Govern- 
ment Association, Sydney City Council, Municipal Councils—seems to 
have the time, staff or resources to study these problems in either depth 
or breadth. The metropolitan phenomenon is world-wide. In no 
country is it more significant than in Australia. In no country does it 
get less attention and study. But at least it is something that the 
Cumberland County Council, looking at the land-use problems and 
possibilities for the whole Sydney area, brings some of the big questions 
directly before us, questions like these: 


Can we afford to waste resources in scattering settlement when 
costly services (like water supply or sewerage, e.g.) are already 
supplied to thousands of blocks of land now lying idie? 


What are the relative total costs of high- and low-density develop- 
ment on a large scale? 


What should be the purpose of our metropolitan road system? Are 
“expressways” the proper answer here? Who is to pay for 
them? How and where should district centres be established? 


How should Sydney’s growth be encouraged to expand outwards? By 
new towns? As part of a State policy of decentralisation? 
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No one would suggest that everything the Cumberland County 
Council does or sponsors must be right or should be supported. But 
its establishment was a major achievement in Sydney’s administration 
and it could perhaps be made even more important and useful than 
it is at present. 


The other development was less happy. In 1946 a Royal Commission 
on Local Government areas in the County of Cumberland made a 
report. Its terms of reference were absurdly limited, its three commis- 
sioners disagreed and each made separate proposals, and none of these 
separate proposals was backed up (or could be, in the circumstances) 
by detailed arguments and evidence. More sense came from the report 
of the Select Committee in the Legislative Council on the scheme the 
government based on that recommended by the government represen- 
tative or the Commission. The Select Committee gave a strong reminder 
that there was a lot to be said for retaining both ad hoc authorities 
(e.g., the Water Board) and local council bodies which were working 
effectively and efficiently. Proposals for a comprehensive scheme and for 
major transfers of responsibility would need strong arguments in addition 
to the magic word “co-ordination”. What finally resulted from these 
half-hearted investigations and muddled schemes was a series of amal- 
gamations that reduced Sydney’s local government units from 66 to 40, 
increasing the area of the City of Sydney to take in the inner suburban 
areas like Paddington, Newtown, etc., and amalgamating some other 
neighbouring areas. The matter of “Greater Sydney” has been raised 
again by the State Labour Party in the last two or three years, but 
present indications are that direct moves will be postponed, though some 
further proposals for amalgamation are under discussion. 


“GREATER SYDNEY” PROPOSALS—WHY HAVE THEY FAILED? 


What can we learn from this brief story of proposals about Sydney’s 
government? Why is it that every scheme for metropolitan government 
has failed, and that instead there has resulted only a progressive 
decrease in the number of local government areas, an extension of 
State Departmental and ad hoc authority, and one metropolitan-wide 
planning authority whose place in the power-structure is not yet clearly 
defined? 


One reason is this: Sydney is not only a great metropolitan centre, 
it is the great metropolis of New South Wales, in fact, of Australia. A 
government of a State, more than half of whose population is in and 
around the metropolis, is understandably reluctant to set up what would 
be almost a rival government. It may properly argue that if we need 
a metropolitan view for many of the separate problems of Sydney’s 
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area, we need also to see the government and administration of Sydney 
as part of the State. It is much easier for Westminster to permit and 
encourage special arrangements for the Government of London when, 
first, the British Parliament is concerned with national not provincial 
or State affairs, and secondly there are other important metropolitan 
areas in Britain under that government’s general control. In the U.S.A. 
there are so many important cities that both State and Federal govern- 
ments have come to recognise their common problems. The Federal 
government sponsors research about, disseminates information and 
advice, concerning and even gives some direct financial aid towards the 
solving of metropolitan problems. 


Our great-city problem is a special and difficult one for State govern- 
ments because each capital city stands almost alone as the major city 
of its State, and so far no national (Commonwealth) government or 
party has admitted the need for considering this problem on a national 
scale. 


We can accept, then, that any State government in New South 
Wales would find it difficult to separate off and give independence to 
those sections of its administration directly involved in the metropolis. 
(It is very likely that the achievement of Greater Brisbane depended 
on there being in Brisbane a much smaller share of Queensland’s 
population than Sydney has of the population of New South Wales.) 


A metropolitan governing authority would need to be either unitary, 
like Brisbane’s (i.¢. with one single general purpose body) or Federal 
(where some second level authority controls the metropolitan area as 
a whole, but other local and special authorities still remain in existence 
for their local and special purposes). Would it be sufficient (given 
the possibility) that all local authorities in the County of Cumberland 
should be abolished and a general “Greater Sydney” Council estab- 
lished? This would not solve the problems that are of a metropolitan 
nature. It might enable greater co-ordination in some tasks—in garbage 
disposal? In library services? But it would need great additional 
responsibilities before the purpose of metropolitan government—the 
coherent development of this community and area—could be in any 
way fulfilled. Moreover, proposals for abolishing the separate local 
councils would naturally meet strong opposition. It isn’t only, as 
sometimes is suggested, that local councils and their staffs wish to 
retain their powers and their jobs. It must be recognised that there 
are different needs in different areas of Sydney. While so much local 
development and services depend on local property taxes, there is a 
strong case for these being different in, say, established residential 
ernment undertake so radical a revision of financing of local services 
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and administration that a unified Sydney area would be acceptable? 
In any case, this is a large area, and any centralised scheme would need 
some local administration, some local discretionary powers. 


There is clearly no easy road to any really metropolitan-wide govern- 
ment for Sydney, either unitary or Federal in character; there are, in 
fact, strong barriers in the path of any such scheme. Is there any 
other way of getting greater, and more apparent, co-ordination among 
the many organisations concerned? 


Co-ordination is the great problem. There is no obvious breakdown; 
no great and obvious scandals or abuses. Most of the separate authori- 
ties do their own jobs with reasonable competence, given the resources 
that are available to them and the magnitude of the tasks any 
governmental and administrative organisation would face. Of course 
there are weaknesses, of course there are inefficiencies, but no one 
should be ready to assume that a metropolitan governing authority 
would necessarily have some magic formula for avoiding all errors. The 
urgent metropolitan need is for increased co-ordination, for more gener- 
ally agreed and accepted policies, for the avoidance of such independent 
action along conflicting lines that general schemes are made possible. 


PROBLEMS OF PLANNING AND CO-ORDINATION 


The need for co-ordination is seen when we consider the problems 
facing the Cumberland County Council. 


Under the present arrangement there are two levels of planning; the 
county planning, and the detailed planning by local authorities within 
the broad framework. But the chief planner for the county in 1957 
expressed dissatisfaction because some local councils have looked upon 
their plarning “as an opportunity to present their own ideas on how 
the section of the county falling within their municipalities should be 
planned, regardless of their inability to make studies on a metropolitan 
basis”.* He also remarks that development of some recreation or open- 
space areas (e.g. the Duck River-Bass Hill area) “is beyond the resources 
of any one local council whose responsibility is essentially to cater for 
the needs of the people in its own municipality”.® Yet it is not easy for 
the County Council either to develop the necessary co-operation or to 
provide the resources themselves. 


In another area—that of transport—co-ordination of planning is 
needed. “Decisions of vital importance to the future of the city’s 
transport are made without reference to the . . . . metropolitan land-use 
authority.”!° We have seen many examples where co-ordination is lack- 
ing between authorities dealing with housing, and that concerned gener- 
ally with planning land-use. The separation of these responsibilities— 
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housing and planning of land-use—is pointed to as a weakness in the 
Sydney and New South Wales scheme. If they cannot be managed 
jointly, how can these plans be made consistent? 


Even in relatively minor matters like the provision of street lighting 
there are difficulties coming from divided control, different policies, 
and vastly different financial resources in the local authorities concerned 
to provide this service. How is some common standard and policy to 
be devised, imposed—and financed? It is not difficult to show that 
water shortages, lack of sewerage, high rates for municipal services, 
high transport fares and poor services are all the result of what 
Americans call “scatteration’—too much land for development. 


But what chance has the Cumberland County Council to enforce any 
policy of “full exploitation of existing public utility and trausport 
systems” when each local government authority in the growing suburban 
areas is understandably being pressed to allow more and more sub- 
division of land? 


Any attempt to control Sydney’s expansion beyond the “green belt”, 
beyond the county area needs the co-ordinated activities of numerous 
separate authorities concerned with housing, roads, transport, railways, 
local government—in fact, it needs to be part of a general State policy 
about this metropolitan development. 


Any attempt to re-develop the inner residential areas of Sydney and 
the heart of the city itself should be part of a general great-city plan. 
At present it is practically a close preserve of the City Council of 
Sydney which, admirable as some of its proposals and efforts in 
re-development have been, works in this field without the full use it 
should make of the County Council’s resources and findings, has its 
views approved by the restricted groups which form its constituencies 
and sometimes, too, has its own plans nullified by failure in co-ordina- 
tion or co-operation from other authorities. The City Council’s scheme 
for re-development of the Woolloomooloo area, for example, came up 
against the blank wall of Commonwealth government schemes for naval 
and dockyard development there, in spite of strong arguments by the 
Cumberland County Council against the Commonwealth scheme. Prob- 
lems of co-ordination go beyond the local level, but they might be 
easier to solve even in relation to powerful Commonwealth Departments 
if the machinery were better at the local level. 


Professor Winston in “Sydney’s Great Experiment” makes this 
comment on lack of co-ordination: “Generally speaking, each authority 
makes its own plans without reference to anyone else and if it comes 
to a conflict, as, for example, when two Departments wish to acquire 
the same piece of land, it is usually not the merits of the case but the 
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seniority of the Department concerned, or the forcefulness of the 
Minister which decides the issue. Old established Departments like the 
N.S.W. Railways, for example, are completely unaccustomed to con- 
sidering the interests of anyone except themselves.” Even within the 
restricted area of its special responsibilities, the Cumberland County 
Council has an “enormous task” (Professor Winston further points 
out) in trying to guide “a number of senior authorities in a co-ordinated 
and harmonious scheme of operations”.1? 


A few joint committees have been set up from time to time, but 
usually these have faded out—as did the Cumberland Planning Scheme 
Implementation Committee, set up by the Minister for Local Govern- 
ment in 1951, which faded out after eight meetings. The initiative 
and pressure required to form, and to continue the effective working 
of, any such committee seems, in practice, only to be able to come from 
Ministerial level. No one else is empowered to require such consulta- 
tion. If the Minister for Local Government and other State Ministers 
could agree on a co-ordinating scheme it might be developed—but 
agreement is hard to reach, even on the need for this. A long period of 
one-party government in New South Wales, also, has helped to 
strengthen Departmental separatism. Moreover—and this is important— 
each State Minister is responsible for a State-wide policy. In present 
circumstances, without a deliberate re-allocation of resources, or a 
recognition of the special problems of the metropolis, no Minister or 
Department is likely to be able to concentrate on these problems. 


How CAN CO-ORDINATION BE ACHIEVED? 


Do we need a Minister for Planning and Co-ordination? Specifically 
concerned with Sydney’s area? 


If any greater co-ordination is to be achieved some authority has to 
be transferred from some part of the State Government either to some 
other part or to a separate body. Either some Minister and Department 
should have the power and duty to enforce greater unity and con- 
sistency, or the State Government should hand over some co-ordinating 
power to someone else. This remains true whether we are involved 
in Greater Sydney schemes or less drastic re-organisation. In Greater 
Brisbane, the only metropolitan (and unitary) government of a great 
city in Australia, the need for co-ordination has led to the use of a 
(State) co-ordinator-general for works, as well as two other State 
authorities concerned with power and transport. But even there, it is 
asserted, the problem is not dealt with completely because the State 
Government in Queensland has not yet fully worked out its proper role 
as co-ordinator, supervisor and standard-setter in Brisbane.!? It is even 
more urgent in New South Wales that the government should work out 
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its policy and machinery for co-ordination. Should greater powers of 
initiative and enforcement be given to the Cumberland County Council? 
If so, would the present constitution of the Council be acceptable? 
Would a State Government agree to, or would we as citizens support, 
the handing of real powers of direction and control in most metropolitan 
affairs to an indirectly-elected authority, representative of local councils 
in the area? 


Should we instead have a directly-elected County Council? This 
would at least give us the advantages, referred to earlier, of greater 
political responsibility and of some public confrontation of policy issues. 
But would a State Government create a separately-elected and powerful 
body? If ministerial control were retained (to keep the County Council 
in the State policy pattern) where would their independence and co- 
ordinating power be found? What reality could there be in this 
“confrontation” of the issues and alternatives if the new body were 
not the decision-maker? 


To attempt, within the present system, to make the City Council 
of Sydney a larger and more important metropolitan body, and give it, 
as the Inner Council, some metropolitan co-ordinating authority may, 
on the surface, seem a possible solution. Some City Council members 
have thought so. But this scheme would necessarily mean a considerable 
yielding of State authority—and this to a City body whose policies 
and administration have only 12 years ago been officially brought 
under the general supervision and control of a State Department, 
the Department of Local Government.’* To reverse this movement 
would not be popular, at least with State authorities. Nor would the 
majority of other local government bodies in the Sydney area be 
anything except strongly opposed to such an extension of the central 
city’s authority. 


In any case, where in such a scheme could a metropolitan planning 
authority fit in? Having with such difficulty achieved one metropolitan 
organisation, it would be a most retrograde step to cut down in any 
way its existing powers, or undermine its not yet fully established 
position. A good case might be made for considerably enlarging the 
“Inner City” area, just in order to escape from the provincial pettiness 
of the Sydney City Council, but an enlarged Inner City could not be 
a metropolitan authority unless its functions, even in its own area, were 
considerably increased, and it could not possibly achieve the desirable 
co-ordination unless it practically replaced, or controlled, the Cumber- 
land County Council. Any such move would, and should, be resisted. 


If it is difficult to encourage the establishment of a powerful 
co-ordinating authority for Sydney’s government, can anything be done 
to induce more co-operation? 
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CO-OPERATION INSTEAD OF A NEW AUTHORITY? 


Perhaps Sydney might find some useful lessons in the experience of 
New York. This is one famous metropolis where the problems are even 
greater and more complex than in Sydney and where something is being 
done even without a new governing body. 


New York’s metropolitan area spreads into three States (New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut), involves a population of around 16 mil- 
lion, and includes not only the 5-borough New York City, but huncreds 
of local governing authorities. Yet, since 1956, a voluntary association 
of representatives from the main local and other authorities involved 
has been developed under the leadership of New York City. This is 
the Metropolitan Regional Council for New York. 


There is no space here to detail its development and achievements, 
but some few points might be noted: 


It is not a governing authority. It is a co-operative body backed by 
considerable research organisation and publicity services, seek- 
ing to develop agreed policies in matters like planning, traffic 
control, prevention of air and water pollution, preservation and 
extension of park lands—in fact, any matters that its members 
think worth joint consideration. 


It has acted with some success as spokesman for the needs of the 
metropolis in dealing with State and with Federal governments. 


It has (and this I think important) devoted a great deal of time and 
effort to explaining, and justifying its organisation and encourag- 
ing support for its proposals through public “hearings” or 
discussions in many representative centres, and through the 
publication and distribution of informative material. 


It is not my purpose to suggest that the solution of Sydney’s govern- 
ment problems, especially the problem of co-ordination among its 
multiple authorities, lies in the New York scheme. 


It is my purpose to suggest that if something can be done in the even 
more politically and technically complex situation of New York, we 
need not give up hope here in Sydney just because we have many 
authorities, a Federal system, and many difficulties in the way of setting 
up a metropolitan government. What is needed for Sydney is a thorough 
study of its problems and of possible solutions for them—not a hasty 
grab at a “Greater Sydney” scheme o; ~ multi-city arrangement, and 
not a half-hearted investigation like the koyal Commission of 1946. 


The chairman of the Ontario Municipal Board, Dr. Lorne Cumming, 
who was closely associated with, and very proud of the development of, 
the Toronto Metropolitan Council, spoke in Sydney in 1958 on the 
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occasion of the centenary of local government in this State. He 
attributed the success of Toronto’s “Metro” to the patient and careful 
study, which preceded the scheme, of the background and needs, 
problems and possible political and administrative arrangements of 
Toronto’s “great city” area. He made a strong plea for those interested 
in Sydney’s government not to be too concerned with the London 
County Council, or with Toronto’s “Metro”, or with any scheme estab- 
lished elsewhere. He stressed the need in Sydney, as there had been in 
Toronto, for thorough, patient and honest appraisal of our own special 
situation. I would repeat, and emphasise, his advice. 
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The Business Man Takes A Hand 


A Statement on Behalf of the Provisional Com- 
mittee of the “City and Metropolitan Development 
Association” 


SYDNEY is at the stage where its old buildings must be replaced within 
the near future to suit modern conditions. This reconstruction can be 
seen in process at several points in the city at the present time. The 
prospective rebuilding presents an opportunity which may never come 
again, certainly not in the lives of any now living: the opportunity to 
replan the city. 


The problem of the decaying city has been recognised all over the 
world. The drastic changes introduced by mechanical transport and 
the new technology have, in the past two generations, stifled the 
nineteenth-century towns of Europe and America in traffic tangles and 
congested thoroughfares. It is being recognised that the task of getting 
to and returning from work is for the majority more enervating and 
distracting than all the other activities of the economy. The ill-effects 
of noise, of contaminated air, of poor lighting in old buildings incapable 
of excluding the one or admitting the other, are evident to all. The 
absence of beauty—the distortions and incongruity exhibited by the 
architectural features of the city, as determined by the chance dimen- 
sions of building blocks and the whims of proprietors, when compared 
with what is possible, with what the city should be, forcibly indicate 
the necessity of some rational plan. It is appreciated by many that a 
fund of expert knowledge is available and that the design of the New 
City presents no difficulty apart from the tasks of overcoming the 
inertia of a multitude of proprietors and reconciling the claims of their 
unresolved competition. 


In a number of cities, notably in America and Europe, the people 
have already recognised the urgency of this problem and have estab- 
lished planning authorities, formulated plans, adopted programmes and 
in a number of cases have begun work and achieved marked success in 
actual reconstruction. 


Since the last public recognition of this problem in Sydney, the 
Cumberland County Council has been established and the Cumberland 
County Plan prepared and accepted, and, as it appears to the onlooker, 
allowed to die of inactivity. 
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There was nothing brave or brilliant about the plan. It seemed to 
accept the established locations of the various zones, for example, and 
to extend or repress them in accordance with whatever compromise 
could be effected between the interests of politicians, property owners 
and speculators. That it was prepared from defective data or calcula- 
tions may be deduced from the subsequent rezoning of Green Belt 
and other areas and the uncertainty of the details of the various express- 
ways. Nevertheless the virtues of such a plan are demonstrated by the 
active development of the industrial zones following their declaration— 
notably on the north side of Sydney Harbour and in the Seven Hills- 
Blacktown areas. The most common objection to the plan raised by 
the “man-in-the-street” is that it appears merely as a set of restrictions. 
It seems to prevent private development while incapable of performing 
any public development on its own account, and it presents no picture 
of the New Metropolis. The Cumberland Plan, while acceptable as a 
preliminary or skeleton on which the Master Plan can be based, has 
lost the confidence of the public in its immutability. There is no 
programme for attaining the ends intended and the arbitrary modifica- 
tions of zones to suit experiences as they appear do not suggest the 
kind of confidence which the Council or the Government should have 
in a Master Plan. Many Sydney people are afraid that nothing will be 
done unless a fresh and determined public effort is made. To this 
end a number of leading members of the community have recognised 
the “now or never” character of the situation; the necessity of finding 
quickly a practical resolution of the conflicting demands of the civic 
economy; of establishing the conditions in which a plan can be prepared 
and carried to completion. 

They have formed a Provisional Committee of the “City and Metro- 
politan Development Association” and have enlisted the support of 
most of the industrial and commercial leaders of the State; individuals 
and corporations. This Provisional Committee has held a number of 
meetings and some of the first essentials of the Association’s campaign 
have been decided upon. 

The Association cannot, of course, become a Planning Authority in 
its own right, but as a driving force, a focus of public opinion, a guide 
and a spur to constituted authority, it can be of the greatest importance 
in the prosecution of this endeavour. 

To this end a Central Executive Committee of the Association will 
be formed, and a director and staff engaged. The Central Executive 
Committee will concern itself with the achievement of the Association’s 
aims which may be stated thus: 


® to press for and ensure the preparation and perfection of a 
design for the Sydney metropolis 
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® to ensure the construction of a plan and a programme for the 
completion of the metropolis to this design 


® to this end to ensure the selection and appointment by the 
Government of a world figure to perform these tasks 


® to secure the governmental action necessary for ensuring that 
the new construction does not depart from the plan and 
programme 
and thus 


® to make certain the building of the New Metropolis of Sydney. 


Expert advice from specialists in the various phases of the prepara- 
tion will be provided by Specialist Action Groups formed of leaders 
and experts in the subjects of Industrial, Commercial and Residential 
Zoning; Cultural, Recreational and Aesthetic Relations; Local Govern- 
ment Co-ordination; Traffic and Transport; Essential Services; Publicity, 
Popularisation and Education; Enabling Legislation and Government 
Liaison; Finance and Valuation, and such other fields as from time to 
time may have to be surveyed. 


The main task of the director will be in the leading of these groups, 
maintaining liaison between them and the Central Committee and 
ensuring that the tasks set by the Central Executive Committee are 
promptly and effectively dealt with and their recommendations returned 
without delay. The groups, which will be small and compact and 
composed of nominees of the Central Executive Committee, and experts 
in their field, will be co-ordinated by the director, who will pass on to 
them the requirements and instructions of the Central Executive 
Committee and communicate their findings and recommendations to 
that body. The director’s main task will be to ensure unhindered 
progress in the assembly of the basic data which must be forthcoming 
to the Planning Authority as and when he requires it and without delay. 


It is expected that the main features of the plan will be determined 
at a sufficiently early date to permit of urgent modifications of the 
existing city, now in contemplation or preparation, being commenced 
in such a manner to enable their incorporation in the completed plan. 


The Association may be expected to work along the following lines. 
It will have to secure adequate initial finance to engage the director 
and staff. It must then press for the selection and appointment of a 
world figure in the field of civic development to undertake the prepara- 
tion of the plan. This being done and the Action Groups formed and 
set to work as required, the first practical activity of the Association 
would be the selection of some achievable immediate objective easily 
appreciated, capable of fitting into any general plan and capable of 
producing some demonstrable profitability. This objective would then 
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have to be achieved as quickly as possible and shown as evidence of 
the virtue of planned activity. The Association could then develop its 
publicity and educational work on a sound basis and teach the public to 
appreciate the Association as a force to give effect to their aspirations. 


Augustus boasted of Rome that he “had found it brick and had left it 
marble”. Translated into modern terms this would be the objective of 
the City and Metropolitan Development Association. 












The Problems of Growth in Sydney's 
New Suburbs 


D. N. JEANS AND M. I. Locan 
University of Sydney 


THE post-war period has seen an expansion of the Sydney urban area 
resulting in part from a migration of people towards the periphery 
and away from the inner suburbs. Rapid expansion and decentralisation 
have aroused concern which has resulted in planning measures and 
discussion of different ways of accommodating population growth. 
Urban growth has followed a very similar pattern in most Western 
cities, but some of the characteristics of the new built-up area and 
associated problems may vary with institutional differences between 
countries. This paper describes expansion and decentralisation in the 
Sydney metropolitan area as it has affected growing areas on the 
periphery and examines some associated problems and their solutions. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


The population of the Sydney metropolitan area increased between 
1954 and 1959 by 10 per cent from 1,863,161 to an estimated 
2,054,800. This increase was not evenly spread, however. The inner 
core is being left with a declining and ageing population while the 
remainder of the metropolitan area absorbed a net increase resulting 
from outward shift, natural increase and migration. The outermost ring 
of Local Government Areas received over half of the total increase, or 
127,245. In the Local Government Areas between the outermost ring 
and the inner core, the increase was 95,474. These areas were already 
largely built over by 1955, and are, therefore, less useful in illustrating 
the problems of new suburbs. The following table shows the relative 
increases in population from 1954 to 1959 of the outermost Shires and 
Municipalities: 

Increased more than 50 per cent: Blacktown 
Increased from 25 to 49 per cent: Sutherland 
Warringah 
Fairfield 
Baulkham Hills 
Holroyd 
Increased from 10 to 24 per cent: Hornsby 
Kuring-gai 
Increased less than 9 per cent: Liverpool 
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The increase in population in these areas has largely come from 
young adults, many with young families, resulting in a relatively small 
proportion of teenagers, middle-aged and old people in the total popula- 
tion. Young people find housing opportunities in the fringe, which are 
lacking in inner and older suburbs, through lack of land, and high 
prices. The shift from the inner core has been by people between the 
ages of 20 and 35 years—for example, by 1954 Marrickville had lost 
22 per cent of the numbers in the 1947 age group 20-24, 30 per cent 
of the age group 25-29 and 24 per cent of the age group 30-34, but 
only 9 per cent of the 1947 age group 35-39. In the outer suburbs, 
Blacktown had gained 82 per cent, 93 per cent, 66 per cent and 57 
per cent respectively on these 1947 groups. The result of such re- 
distribution is to create suburbs in which residents are approximately 
the same ages and this, in turn, will lead to a large emigration of the 
children of these young families over a short period some 20 years 
from the founding of the suburb. The pattern of migration at present 
experienced by the inner core will thus be repeated. 


The map opposite shows the absolute increase or decrease in the 
number of people on the electoral rolls in the metropolitan area. (The 
boundaries used are those designed by the Cumberland County Council 
to limit expansion in the form of Green Belt, Rural Zone and Open 
Space. ) 


Immigrants who could not be included in the total shown on this 
map will have modified this pattern. The loss of electors from the 
inner core, for example, has been made up in part by the concentration 
of immigrants in older and often sub-standard residential areas. The 
original area of migrant settlement to the east of the city has become 
saturated, and further increases are directed towards Leichhardt, 
Ashfield and Redfern. Dependence on public transport and the presence 
locally of national communities with clubs and churches reinforces this 
concentration of immigrants. A second area of immigrant settlement 
is in the outer western suburbs running from Bankstown to Blacktown 
and has added to the rapid expansion of these areas. Relatively low 
land values and the lack of council prohibitions on the building of 
cheap fibro houses provide the attractions here. 


THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRY 

From 1954 to 1960, there were significant increases in the numbers 
of manufacturing employees and manufacturing establishments in metro- 
politan Sydney. The numbers employed increased from 302,590 to 
350,272 and the number of factories from 12,859 to 14,781. 

As in the case of resident population varying rates of growth have 
operated in different parts of the metropolitan area over the period. 
While the population of the outermost ring of new suburbs has increased 
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by 35 per cent, industrial employment has increased by 95 per cent. 
In an inner ring of suburbs abutting these areas, the population increase 
of 6 per cent has been accompanied by a 7 per cent increase in 
industrial jobs. In all these suburbs industrial jobs have been growing 
at a higher rate than work forces, which may imply a reduction in the 
average journey to work. 


During this period, however, two-thirds of the increase in industrial 
employment in the metropolitan area has occurred in the inner ring of 
suburbs, with Bankstown and Parramatta being especially important. 
Most of the post-war growth of factories employing relatively large 
numbers of employees has occurred here, whilst in the outermost 
suburbs the average number of employees per factory is much smaller. 


A second area of concentration of large-scale factories is in the 
central areas of Botany, Leichhardt, Marrickville and the City of 
Sydney, which, however, have shown a decline in the number of 
industrial employees. 


This relative outward shift has been partly produced by a closure of 
firms, but rather more by relocation in outer suburbs which have also 
taken most of the new factories. 


It has also been common for firms to maintain their original site, 
but to decentralise some of their activities to a new factory; in this 
way firms often distinguish between functions which require a central 
location, such as sales and service, and functions for which this location 
is not of sufficient advantage to justify paying high rents. These 
processes have occurred at a time when the western suburbs offered 
conditions favourable to factory growth through council zoning for 
industry of large areas of level land close to the major transport routes, 
and through the availability of a large manufacturing work force, 
arising from an earlier and current period of population growth. 


The great increase in industrial job opportunities in these outermost 
suburbs has not proceeded without some checks. The residential 
expansion has been so rapid and uncontrolled that in some suburbs, for 
example, there is practically no land left for industry. This is the 
position in Sutherland, which suggests the large manufacturing work 
force in this shire will always have to travel long distances to work. 
Another limitation has been the early purchase at cheap prices of large 
land holdings within the zoned industrial areas by a small number of 
firms, which have never occupied the land. Many established firms 
have holdings which are probably well in excess of their future needs. 
One can also see factors working against the industrial development of 
the outer ring. Distances from the intra-urban market and closely 
linked industries are unfavourable factors (for example, until recently 
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deliveries of goods beyond Parramatta in the west had to be paid for by 
the purchasing firm). Manufacturing firms in these areas suffer from 
poor transport connections with the metropolitan area since there has 
been little main road construction to serve their needs. The original 
Cumberland County Plan envisaged a major ring road connecting 
Sutherland with Ryde, but a further ring road is required to give an easy 
route between Bankstown and Parramatta, and thence to the northern 
suburbs. 


THE GROWTH OF RETAIL SERVICES 


The shift of population away from inner suburbs increases the cost 
and inconvenience of shopping in the city centre, so that there is an 
accompanying shift of retail sales into outer areas. The general trend 
against city purchasing is illustrated by the fact that in 1957 the 
suburban population spent 33 per cent of its retail expenditure in the 
city, compared with 46 per cent in 1949.1 An increase in mail and 
telephone orders from suburbs to city stores must be set against this, 
but this increase does not offset loss of trade, and city department 
stores have chosen suburban sites for decentralisation along with their 
customers. 


This trend is reflected also in the increasing self-sufficiency of 
individual local government areas in retailing. Taking all outer suburbs 
together, all purchases within these suburbs formed a higher proportion 
of retail expenditure by residents in 1957 than in 1949. Within the 
fringe area, certain centres have emerged in the post-war years to serve 
wide residential areas and have benefited most from decentralisation of 
retail trade. Parrainatta is the largest of these; the shopping centre has 
absorbed almost all the increased expenditure by people in Holroyd; 
Blacktown is also dependent on Parramatta shops. Although Fairfield 
has its own fast-growing shopping centre, Parramatta’s sphere of 
influence in retailing extends widely through the western suburbs and 
across the Cumberland plain to Richmond and Windsor; effective com- 
petition with the City of Sydney is increasing. As the retailing centre 
for a fast-growing residential area, adjacent to rapid industrial growth, 
and with the only Education Department, Housing Commission and 
Lottery Office branches in the metropolitan area, Parramatta shows 
signs of becoming a “twin city” to the City of Sydney itself. 

To the north of the harbour, on the other hand, Manly shops have 
not gained by growth of population in Warringah Shire. All of the 
increased sales derived both from population increase and rise in 
suburban spending have gone to Warringah centres, notably Mona Vale 
and Dee Why. Lack of parking space in Manly, and by-passing of the 
centre by the main City-Warringah highway are probably significant 
here. 
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Some other older centres have become more prosperous with decen- 
tralisation, notably Hurstville, Chatswood and Bondi Junction. With 
the possible exception of Hurstville, increased sales have come chiefly 
from direct competition with the city for existing local expenditures, 
and from competition with other older centres, rather than from business 
from newer suburbs. This latter source of sales will be tapped more 
efficiently when branches of city department stores are completed in 
older centres. These are being placed on the fringe of the pre-war 
built-up area rather than in areas of post-war building and will collect 
trade which formerly passed through to the city. 


Meanwhile shopping facilities have expanded in the newer suburbs, 
most rapidly in Fairfield, Baulkham Hills, Warringah and Ryde, and 
these, with Liverpool, obtained highest proportions of total local retail 
expenditure in 1957. Blacktown and Sutherland were less successful, 
but considerable building of new shops has taken place in both areas 
since 1957. By and large, expansion has occurred in existing shopping 
streets, to which may be added an arcade of shops given the name of 
“neighbourhood shopping centre”. Rather more ambitious are the large 
centres at Ryde, Seven Hills and St. Ives. The large planned shopping 
centre at Ryde adjoins the old shopping street and may be considered 
as an extension of this. Seven Hills has a “regional shopping centre”. 
Such centres represent a new trend in suburban retailing, since they 
contain a department-store type of shop, usually owned by a city store 
or by Woolworths, but unlike their counterparts in the United States 
they do not contain such community facilities as club rooms and 
auditoria, though these might be a valuable provision in Sydney’s 
outer suburbs. 


There is, however, no sign of any general development of the really 
large “regional shopping centre”, relatively isolated and serving popula- 
tions of between 100,000 and 1,000,000. Distance is still an important 
factor in choice of shop in Sydney where many or most housewives do 
not shop in cars on weekdays. Although car ownership has been shown 
to increase with distance from the centre of the city, there are still 
many families without cars, and few with two. Thus the Seven Hills 
shopping centre, for example, has a large surplus of parking space, and 
draws most of its trade from an area from which people walk or ride 
in buses. 


THE PROBLEMS OF NEW SUBURBS 


Growth of the kind described imposes great problems on the com- 
munity in which it takes place. The establishment of new communities 
requires considerable public and private effort and expense, and must 
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produce some dislocation in the lives of individuals. But it is possible 
for growth to be more or less costly, through the pattern it takes, and 
the degree of planning which accompanies it. Sydney has expanded 
by the accretion of new suburbs at the former edge of the built-up 
area, and by building of cottages on large ground plots, giving low 
housing densities. Privately developed suburbs which have taken the 
greater majority of people in the outer suburbs require one acre to 
provide sites for an average of six houses. Housing Commission 
estates are built at a higher density, with some ten houses to the 
residential acre. By European standards these are very low densities— 
the British new towns have been built at an average of 12 houses to 
the residential acre, and 40-50 houses to the acre is not uncommon 
in the older areas of cities in both Australia and Europe. Lower 
densities require a proportionately higher expenditure to reach the 
same standard of provision of amenities to be found in areas of higher 
density settlement. The Cumberland County Council in “The Economics 
of Urban Expansion” shows that provision of amenities lags far behind 
development in the Sydney metropolitan area. It is clear that public 
and private expenditures in Sydney have not been sufficient to provide 
community apparatus and services in the new suburbs on a scale normal 
in inner suburbs. 


WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


Some community amenities are provided by ad hoc authorities over 
the whole metropolitan area. These are water supplies, electric power, 
sewerage and passenger transport facilities. Water and electric power 
are the only basic amenities supplied to all new housing areas. The 
effect here of low density building is the high cost of reticulation. In 
water supply, headwater, such as major storage dams, varies rather with 
size of population, per capita consumption of water and types of 
industry, than with density of housing, but the cost of district mains 
and local pumping stations increases with lower housing density. The 
community is meeting these social costs of private development. 


SEWERAGE 


With sewerage a very different situation exists. In 1957, at the time 
of making its survey of expansion costs, the Cumberland County Council 
estimated that over half a million people, nearly 30 per cent of the 
population of the country, lived without mains sewerage. Another 
estimate assessed the number of unsewered homes at 200,000, and 
suggested that the number was increasing. The lack is greatest in the 
outer suburbs. 
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Unsewered Homes (1960) 
More than 90% of all-homes Blacktown 
Baulkham Hills 
80-90% ,, ,, - Sutherland 





Warringah 
60-79% ,, 4, Z Liverpool 

Fairfield 
40-59% ,, ,, ss Holroyd 
20-39% ,, 5 a. Parramatta 

Ryde. 


In all, mains sewerage was available to only one-third of homes in 
these outer suburbs, and in the remaining two-thirds lived 376,500 
people. Meanwhile, there were 2,061 vacant lots provided with 
sewerage. 


Homes without sewerage rely on septic tanks, or, locally, on the 
night soil cart. Septic tanks are satisfactory in some areas where 
sufficient seepage exists, but in many areas, particularly where houses 
are built on impervious clay in the outer western suburbs, overflow 
and nuisance may result, especially in summer. The resulting effect on 
health is an adverse one. The hepatitis rate in unsewered suburbs is 
twice that in sewered suburbs, and the incidence of poliomyelitis is also 
higher.” 

The Warringah Shire Council is in process of converting the septic 
tank system from seepage disposal to weekly pumping from tanks into 
council vehicles. This service operates at high cost to householders, but 
eliminates the greater part of the danger to health. 


This deficiency is the result of insufficient allocation of funds to 
the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board, and the high 
cost of reticulation in low density housing: areas. Sufficient main sewers 
and outfalls exist to serve a considerably larger population than now 
lives in the metropolitan area, but there are insufficient funds to connect 
these to dwellings. In areas released for residential purposes from the 
Green Belt in 1959, developers are to be required to contribute to 
the cost of sewerage through interest-free loans to the Board. In 
addition, the Council has suggested that developers contribute to 
provision of street lighting, footpaths and trees; developers must already 
pay for kerbs, gutters, drains and road paving. 


TRANSPORT 


Movement of residences away from the inner city must increase the 
average length and cost of transport journeys, inasmuch as employ- 
ment and facilities have not shifted in the same direction. Development 
at low density accentuates these increases in cost and public transport 
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is available only over a limited number of routes. 

Passenger train services are available for workers and shoppers 
travelling to the city, but although average length of journey is 
increasing, growth in traffic does not keep pace with growth in p« ~la- 
tion. Low density housing ensures that relatively small numbers are 
within walking distance of railway stations, and feeder bus services 
operate at only a few points. For a large part of the suburban popula- 
tion the railway is inconvenient, though it has encouraged outward 
expansion by imposing fares tapering with distance. 

But services in the outer suburbs are supplied wholly by private 
operators, since the Department of Government Transport does not 
consider extension into new suburbs to be economic. Private bus 
services run over the routes providing the greatest passenger-mile 
density, often making a loss for much of the day which must be offset 
by profits in peak hours. There are relatively few such routes, and an 
absence of feeder services reduces their efficiency. 

In the outer suburbs the family without a private car suffers 
inconvenience. A higher proportion of families in outer suburbs do 
possess cars, and in this respect Sydney differs from other Australian 
cities. However, car ownership varies with income from suburb to 
suburb, aiid is probably at a lower level in the outer western suburbs. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT SERVICES 

An increase in population, occurring rapidly, produces a sudden 
demand for large quantities of the works and services provided by 
Local Government. Local revenues increase rapidly also as land values 
rise through transfer from rural to urban uses, but even so funds are 
inadequate to meet the costs of large capital works necessary to the 
new community. This is not solely a financial problem, since local 
councillors and the local administration must adjust to an entirely new 
scale of operation and quite new problems.. 

The financial problem is most urgent, since there is a sudden 
demand for community equipment on a large scale. A higher propor- 
tion of rate revenue is spent on works in new suburbs than is usual 
in the County of Cumberland, where the average proportion was 41.4 
per cent in 1960. Percentagcs for outer municipalities were: 


Over 60 per cent Blacktown, Hornsby. 

Between 50 and 59 per cent Sutherland. 

Between 40 and 49 per cent _—‘ Fairfield, Warringah, Baulkham 

Hills. 
Less than 40 per cent Kuring-gai, Liverpool, Ryde. 
Some inner municipalities spend a similar or larger proportion of 

rate revenue on works, but maintenance and such completion items as 
footpaths and tree planting absorb most of this expenditure. 
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The value added to property in outer municipalities can be expected 
to be greater than in inner areas and expenditure to each pound of 
unimproved capital value is in fact higher than the County of Cumber- 
land average, with the two exceptions of Kuring-gai and Warringah. 
Per capita expenditure on works, however (as distinct from proportion 
of rate revenue) is below the County average in Fairfield, Liverpool 
and Sutherland, which are, not, therefore, increasing community equip- 
ment even at the same rate as most inner areas already adequately 
supplied, or at the same rate as Ryde, Hornsby and Blacktown. There 
is thus a need to increase works expenditures in some outer municipali- 
ties and shires, particularly in Liverpool where only 26 per cent of 
rate revenue is spent on works, at the very low rate of £3/8/- per 
head of population. 


Most outer Local Government bodies spend a high proportion of 
their income on works, and by doing so achieve favourable comparison 
with inner municipal services. Health administration is universally the 
second largest budgetary item after works, covering such services as 
garbage collection and sanitary service, public baths and swimming 
pools, parks and reserves, beaches, baby health centres and home 
nursing and community centres. Expenditure on health administration 
is usually lower than the average of £1/1/9 per capita. 


More than £1 per head Kuring-gai, Ryde. 

£0.5-£0.9 per head Sutherland. 

Less than £0.5 per head __ Fairfield, Liverpool, Baulkham Hills. 
Blacktown, Hornsby and Warringah have not recorded expenditures 
in a similar manner to these and cannot be included in the table. Of 
these, at least Hornsby is likely to fall below the County average. The 
general picture is of low levels of expenditure on health services in 
areas which from lack of sewerage probably require rather high levels 
of service. ; 


Certain kinds of health service are provided at or above average 
level in most outer municipalities and shires. Expenditure on home 
nursing is better than average in Sutherland, Blacktown and Kuring-gai, 
and is at least average in other areas. Provision of street lighting is 
poor in Fairfield and Liverpool, but Ryde and Baulkham Hills set an 
average standard, while Kuring-gai and Sutherland spend above average 
sums on this item. 


Some other services are less well provided. Compared with the 
County average, and using 1954 population data, there are at least 
half as many babies again to each baby health centre in Fairfield, 
Liverpool and Ryde, and twice as many in Blacktown and Hornsby 
shires. Warringah and Sutherland are above average in provision. It 
is likely, with movement of young families into these outer suburbs, 
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that the position is very much worse at the present time. It may be that 
other sources of pre- and ante-natal advice, such as local doctors and 
2) women’s magazines, remove some of these disadvantages. 

The outer suburbs as a whole possess large areas of parks and 
a reserves. The presence of metropolitan playgrounds and reserves in 
i Hornsby, Kuring-gai, Ryde, Sutherland and Warringah is largely respon- 
4 sible for this, but the outer western suburbs are also well provided. 
On the other hand, expenditure on parks and reserves in the way 
of works and maintenance is very low, except in Kuring-gai, Warringah 
and Hornsby, with a consequent reduction in the value of the adequate 
area of parks to the local people. Below average expenditure also 
emerges in examination of community centres, rest centres, children’s 
playgrounds and libraries. 

It is desirable on social grounds that provision of basic services 
should not vary greatly from area to area. Because of the heavy 
initial expenses of establishing new communities, only a low level of 
provision of basic services exists in most outer municipalities where 
the need is often greater. This situation cannot be attributed to poor 
local administration in the immediate sense, although six of the nine 
outer Local Government bodies are among the ten with the highest 
per capita costs of administration in the County of Cumberland. These 
are Blacktown, Kuring-gai, Baulkham Hills, Warringah, Ryde and 
Hornsby. Such differences are difficult to justify, but administration 
costs do not absorb a sufficiently large proportion of revenues to explain 
lack of finance for works and services. Lack of finance must be a 
result of one of a combination of low land values, low rates, or failure 
to borrow. 

The following table ranks outer municipalities and shires for unim- 
proved capital value and rate revenue per head of population, and also 
for the rate levied in the pound of unimproved capital value in 1960. 
Data are derived from the Report of the Local Government Association 
of N.S.W. on Adjustment of Boundaries. 

‘ Unimproved Capital Rate Rate Revenue 
; ; Value £ PerHead Pence Per £ £ Per Head 
: Kuring-gai 10 
é Warringah 
Baulkham Hills 
Metropolitan Area* 
Hornsby 
Sutherland 
Ryde 
Blacktown 
Liverpool 
Fairfield 
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A wide range of wealth is found, in relation to population, and 
Fairfield has only one-third the value per head in Kuring-gai at the 
head of the table. Most of the outer suburbs are below metropolitan 
area average, but by means of high rates in the pound raise a larger 
per capita revenue than would be expected from the metropolitan area 
average. Two notable exceptions are Hornsby and Blacktown; the 
latter levies a particularly low rate and receives a sum quite inadequate 
for local needs. Kuring-gai and Warringah levy relatively low rates 
and achieve above average per capita revenues, though an even higher 
income could be justified by local needs. 


Despite a generally good rating performance, there is scope in most 
suburbs for an increase in the rate without exceeding levels demanded 
elsewhere in the metropolitan area. If the rate revenue and expenditure 
per nead in Ryde is taken as a good County norm (without suggesting 
that this is in any way an optimum level), rates in Baulkham Hills 
would need to rise to 7 pence in the pound to reach this standard, 
to 8 pence in Sutherland and Hornsby, and to 9 pence in Blacktown. 
Rates of 15 pence in Fairfield and 10 pence in Liverpool would be 
required to reach the same standard. It may be agreed that local rates 
such as these would more accurately reflect the costs of establishing 
new suburbs, and that these costs should be known and borne by the 
incoming people who create them. There is, however, already great 
difficulty in collecting rates at existing levels. 


THE HousInG CoMMISSION 


The rate and form of urban growth runs ahead of the abilities of 
some organisations to provide community facilities. The State Housing 
Commission has found itself in this position and is building large estates 
with very little in the way of community apparatus apart from houses 
and roads. The commonly unattractivé nature of these estates is 
largely the result of financial stringency; with limited funds and ever- 
increasing demand for accommodation—in 1960 there were 31,000 
applications for homes outstanding—the Commission feels that the 
essentials have priority and that social amenities, the “frills”, must 
come later. The resulting estates, such as Villawood, with 1,685 
houses, Lalor Park-Seven Hills, with 3,700, and Dundas, with 1,717, 
tend to be residential areas with few community facilities, providing 
an unattractive social environment. 


At the time when the need for post-war building of dwellings by 
government agencies was foreseen and being discussed, estates such 
as these were not anticipated. The Commonwealth Housing Commis- 
sion reported in 1944 on the desirable features of post-war State 
housing schemes, and in paragraph 831 laid down minimum standards 
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of community facilities to be built at the same time as dwellings. The 
following amenities were considered as essential: 


Shops to provide day-to-day needs 

Playing areas 

Infant health and pre-school welfare centres 
Meeting hall 

Schools. 


The New South Wales State Housing Commission builds only shops 
from this list. Land is provided or made available for purchase for 
other community uses, but the Commission takes no responsibility for 
actual provision, and a considerable period of time elapses before even 
this minimum standard is reached. 


The way in which shops are provided may be criticised. Occasionally, 
as in Ermington or Villawood, a large shopping centre is attached to 
the estate and attracts a Coles or a Woolworths store. More often, 
only a small number of shops is provided, in smali blocks unattractive 
to the chain-store group, but sufficiently concentrated to make the 
shopping trip inconveniently long for many people on the estate. 


Land is set aside for parks, reserves and playing areas, and this 
may be on a generous scale. In the Dundas Valley, 158 acres from a 
total area of 538 acres were set aside for parks, and in Seven Hills 29 
acres from 145. This is generally land unsuited to building, and is, 
therefore, unsuited to development of ovals and playing areas. The 
Municipal or Shire Government must carry out works to fit the land for 
use as park or playing area. 


The Housing Commission does provide amply for future community 
development in land allocation. The Villawood estate has provision for 
two shopping centres, a community centre, parks, playgrounds, and 
land has been made available for seven churches. In lacking some 
of these things at the present time, and lacking sewerage, public trans- 
port and health services, Housing Commission estates are often in no 
worse case than privately developed areas. But if the State instrumen- 
tality with greater powers and opportunity for building communities 
with their necessary equipment cannot set the standard, it will not be 
followed elsewhere. The Housing Commission estates are not attractive 
places: only the estates developed by those private enterprise firms 
selling the cheapest houses appear more depressing. And though there 
is a financial problem, there appear to be no adequate grounds for the 
Housing Commission being able to ignore the nature of the locality 
within which it builds. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


A poor standard of provision of amenities and services adds to the 
social problems of the new suburb. The motives for moving to outer 
areas are much the same for richer and poorer suburbs. Only in the 
far north and in Baulkham Hills do residents seek the rural atmosphere 
which has been the traditional attraction for the suburbanite, and else- 
where centrifugal movement is produced by inability to find building 
land or to finance the purchase of a second-hand house in an area 
which lies closer to the city. 


Given the need to move out, the choice of suburb depends on 
financial resources. The “North Shore” possesses higher status, and 
certainly a more attractive environment, than the western suburbs or 
the southern suburbs. Young North Shore people rarely consider a 
move south of the harbour. Other considerations than price do not, 
on the surface, appear decisive, but this is a useful field for research. 
Such sorting by price produces suburbs occupied by people of similar 
income and tastes, and this may have an effect on the development 
of community organisation, particularly in lower income areas. Housing 
Commission estates present this feature in accentuated form—in 1960 
some 76 per cent of applicants for houses earned less than twenty 
pounds per week. A further effect is concentration of migrants into 
certain outer suburbs. National churches and clubs emerge here as 
well as in the inner city, the other chief area of migrant concentration. 


Perhaps more important in the social pattern of new suburbs is the 
uniformity of ages of householders. Land has been subdivided in 
blocks and built over rapidly, in both private and estate-form develop- 
ments, so that most builders in one area are young married people, with 
young families, or who are about to start a family. Peakiness of demand 
for some services produced by this characteristic is discussed elsewhere. 
The parents of young families have little time for community effort, and 
in any case young adults are less inclined to such work than are older 
adults, so that clubs and organisations are run by the few with 
inclination. Home visiting between families is at a minimum, due to the 
difficulties of obtaining baby-sitters, and the television set takes the 
place of outside amusements. Within the family the husband is likely 
to be away for long hours, since the journey to work is longer in the 
outer suburbs. If the wife works, as she often does to enable the pay- 
ments on a new home to be met, there is a particular need for the 
baby health and pre-school centres which are in short supply in these 
outer suburbs where the demand for their services is greatest. 


Some environmental deficiencies take forms which can be remedied 
by local government, and it would be expected that interest in local 
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government would be greater in these areas in which it touches the 
individual most strongly. Arguments for the revival of public interest 
in local government by bringing its direct relevance to the individual 
to the notice of the people might be tested against this situation. In 
fact, the apathy met in older established areas is repeated in the newer 
suburbs. Only a small proportion bothers to vote in municipal or 
shire elections. Public apathy may be illustrated from a meeting held 
at Fairfield to discuss the construction of an Olympic pool. One 
hundred people, or 0.18 per cent of the population, attending the 
meeting heard themselves referred to as “this large and representative 
gathering”, and were hailed in the local newspaper as “Record Crowd 
Attends Public Meeting”. Local “progress associations” aimed at 
exerting pressure on local government bodies are found in many outer 
areas, but these are supported by a small number of people, being 
strongest where most actively party political, and their overall effect is 
small. 

The lack of amusements can be remedied by formation of clubs and 
societies, and where a suitable hall exists, card tournaments, housie- 
housie and dances can be arranged. More often no suitable hall has 
yet been built, but churches and hotels can be pressed into service. 
At Fairfield the Smithfield Literary Institute, abandoned by more 
intellectual users, is used for dances and card-playing. The need for 
such amusements varies between suburbs, the North Shore replacing 
them by a greater amount of home visiting and private functions. 

Some general features of social life in outer suburbs can be suggested, 
but inevitably there will be considerable variation. The extent to which 
acquaintance is made with neighbours varies from individual to 
individual as well as from street to street and suburb to suburb. 
Physical layout can contribute or detract from such contact—wide and 
straight suburban streets do not facilitate social contact, and few 
suburbs are planned to stand as distinct units with such an individuality 
as to generate group loyalty. Possible exceptions are the Housing 
Commission estates, which by size and uniformity of design and social 
status often stand separate from neighbouring districts. This tendency 
is perhaps reinforced by the paternal attitude of the Commission as 
landlord, taking “strong action where the behaviour of families is 
intolerable”, “appropriate action where gardens are not tended”, and 
sending inspectors to view both the interior and exterior of homes. 
But this is an expression of the values of the suburban street throughout 
Sydney where gardens are tended to avoid invidious comparison, and 
“featurism” is applied to dwellings. 


GROWTH IN BLACKTOWN—AN EXAMPLE 
The nature and problems of expansion can be illustrated by an 
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examination of growth in one of the outer suburbs. The metropolitan 
part of Blacktown Shire has seen~the largest relative increase in 
population among the outer shires and municipalities from 27,967 in 
1954 to 64,000 in 1960. Growth has been extremely rapid since the 
early ’50’s when the Housing Commission estates at Seven Hills and 
Lalor Park were begun. The 3,122 dwellings built by the Housing 
Commission house some 11,500 people and thus account for abou 
one-third of the increase. A large number of immigrants has come to 
live in Blacktown as well as in other outer western suburbs, and in 
1954 these made up some 15 per cent of the total population. The 
greater proportion of newcomers have been married people with young 
families, so that young adults and children below 12 years of age 
form a large section of the population. The large child population has 
led to a great demand for school accommodation—seven new public 
schools were built in 1959 and 1960, but classrooms remain over- 
crowded. 


Growth has produced four rather different housing areas. The Seven 
Hills-Lalor Park area of the Housing Commission has been built at 
relatively high density, and although aesthetically depressing, has been 
well provided with space for shops, community facilities and churches. 
Some shops and churches have already been built. Several years after 
the estate was occupied, a Baby Health Centre is to be provided. 
The few shops which have been built are contained in one block 
in the centre, remote from many houses. Housing Commission policy 
does not permit isolated corner shops which would benefit the more 
distant residents. Shops built on private land on the edge of the estate 
make up for some of these deficiencies. 


To the north-west an area extending from Blacktown shopping centre 
to Marayong has been developed by private firms. This area presents 
an even more depressing landscape from which almost all trees have 
been removed, to be replaced by small fibro dwellings without sewerage 
or septic tanks. Private estates appear once more to the south-west 
where they intermingle with private piecemeal development, many 
owners here building their own dwellings. Houses are more varied in 
design and trees have been preserved. There is an adequate number 
of shops scattered through this area by contrast with private and 
Housing Commission estates. In south-eastern Blacktown land prices 
have risen sufficiently to deter the developer and here the best type 
of housing is found. 


Local amenities have not expanded concomitantly with population. 
Two cinemas, a bowling club, a golf club and an R.S.L. club provided 
recreation before expansion took place and there have been no recent 
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additions. Parks and playing areas have not been greatly expanded: 
the Cumberland County Council lays down minimum areas of provision 
which the Blacktown Shire Council has been unable to meet because 
of lack of finance. There is local concern over the lack of youth clubs 
and activities, which may have led to acts of vandalism, so that 
suggestions have been made that a Police Boys’ Club might be estab- 
lished, and a Youth Club has been founded at Lalor Park. 


A further problem arises from low average income and heavy 
financial commitments incurred in establishing new homes. Heavy debt 
may be the greatest social problem in such areas. One local business- 
man has labelled Lalor Park as “Dodge City”. The Shire Council 
has considerable difficulty in collecting rates. In 1958 only 73 per cent 
of current rates could be collected, although this has improved to 85 
per cent in 1960. 


The hardship of the journey to work has been lessened by the 
electrification of the railway and the entry into the area of new 
manufacturing firms in recent years. The number of factories has 
risen since 1954 from 54 to 115 and the number of industrial employees 
by 14 per cent from 1509 to 1727. Absolute and relative increases 
in industrial employment have been much smaller in Blacktown than 
in other outer areas because of the shortage of available land. A wide 
variety of products is made, including plaster, concrete, air conditioning 
equipment, clothing, thread, and engineering products. Two firms illus- 
trate the reasons generally given for siting of new factories in Blacktown 
and their methods of operation. A clothing manufacturing firm in 1954 
closed its works at Goulburn and in the inner city and amalgamated its 
manufacturing activities in a Blacktown factory. A large area of cheap 
land and an ample supply of female labour were available. This labour 
was not skilled and some costs were incurred by training, but this has 
been offset by a lower labour turnover. A high proportion of the 
female labour, as in other factories in the district, is made up of 
married New Australian women. There is a considerable demand for 
jobs, since the alternative is a long journey to the city. This firm finds it 
necessary to maintain a sales office in the city, the metropolitan 
business centre. This practice is almost general among Blacktown 
manufacturers. 


Another firm manufacturing mechanical equipment shifted its manu- 
facturing activities to Blacktown in 1956, retaining its inner city site for 
sales and servicing functions. Again availability of cheap land was the 
prime consideration, with the availability of local male labour also 
being important. There has been difficulty in obtaining skilled labour, 
a difficulty shared by other local firms, and, although this has been a 
general feature in Australia, the problem is more acute in Blacktown. 
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The firm has also experienced difficulty in sub-contracting work, 
aggravated by distance from major areas of industrial concentration 
and Blacktown’s lack of good road transport connections to other parts 
of the metropolitan area. There is a growing demand for firms able 
to carry out sub-contracting work and one or two new firms already 
fill a part of this need, but the present lack of available land may 
limit further growth. Most firms have been attracted, as in other 
outer suburbs, by the presence of large areas of cheap land and of 
both male and female labour. Movement into the area has often been 
the result of expansion beyond the limits of the inner city site, but there 
is a tendency to maintain sales and office activities in the city, where 
these functions are better served. The lack of skilled labour detracts 
from the advantages of the outer suburbs, but more important are the 
difficulties met in transporting products for sale and materials for 
ancillary processing. The construction of an efficient road system 
serving the outer suburbs is essential for the growth and prosperity of 
industry. 


By 1960 there was a general shortage of both industrial and 
residential land in Blacktown. This will be alleviated by re-zoning of 
land released at the end of 1959 from the Green Belt by the Minister 
for Locai Government. The shortage of industrial land arose from 
the purchase of large areas in the industrial zones of firms which used 
only a part of the land, or used it not at all. Such purchases were 
often made in the hope of capital gains by re-sale rather than with a 
view of actual expansion of manufacturing. In one industrial zone of 
330 acres only 160 acres were occupied by industrial users; one firm 
which had not begun operations owned one-third of the area. Upon an 
offer to resume being issued by the Shire Council, this land is to be 
sold in 30 acre blocks and should make possible industrial expansion. 
Four-fifths of residential land had been built on by 1960 and no large 
areas of Living Area remained. Apart from a large block made avail- 
able to the Housing Commission there has been very little addition of 
residential area around Blacktown. It is proposed to direct further 
increases in population beyond the Green Belt to Riverstone and to 
Mount Druitt, where the Housing Commission proposes to sub-divide 
another estate. 


FOOTNOTES 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 

2. = County Council: “The Economics of Urban Expansion’, 1958, 
Table 3. 

3. Excluding the City of Sydney, Botany, Holroyd, Marrickville, Waverley. 
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Differential Policies in Child Care 


NorMA PARKER 


University of Sydney 





EVERY community must make provision for the children in its midst 
who are without the support of normal family life. One important 
element in the social advance of the past century in Australia, as in 
other western countries, has been the development of many and varied 
services for them. In the form these take and the investment they 
represent, the values of a community will be expressed. Provision for 
dependent children in Sydney has some interesting and distinctiv = 
features. Even if the numbers were not large, the question as 1 
whether these children are receiving the kind of care which will ensure, 
as far as possible, normal development would be important because 
human happiness and suffering are involved. In actual fact, the 
numbers are considerable, though the total is a very small proportion 
of the child population. This article proposes to make an examination 
of the provision which exists in Sydney for the care of dependent 
children; it will address itself to answering these questions: What 
organisation has this community developed to meet its need? How 
effective is this organisation (a) in coverage of need, (b) in quality 
of service? 


Children who are without the support of normal family life may be 
in this situation for any one of a number of reasons. They may be 
illegitimate or orphans; they may have been deprived of care of one 
parent by death or disability or desertion or voluntary separation; they 
may have parents who cannot look after them or who do not care for 
them in ways accepted as adequate by the community. In Sydney, a 
network of agencies under very varied auspices has been established 
over the years to give care to this group. Of these the New South 
Wales Department of Child and Social Welfare, which has its head- 
quarters and the bulk of its activity in Sydney but covers the State, is 
undoubtedly the most important single entity. There is also extensive 
voluntary provision. All religious denominations with a sizable popula- 
tion have developed child care facilities and there are many other 
bodies, some giving service to special groups, e.g., the deaf and dumb 
and the blind, and some set up by philanthropic citizens on a non- 
sectarian basis. 


st 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCY AND VOLUNTARY BopDIEs 


There is no one place in Sydney where information as to numbers 
of children cared for, conditions of eligibility for service of agencies 
and admission policies to institutions is available. The activities of the 
Department of Child and Social Welfare are reported fully each year. 
The New South Wales Council of Social Service in its Directory of 
Social Service Agencies gives a short descriptive account of agencies 
with child welfare programmes and lists children’s institutions, The 
numbers of children under sixteen in institutions conducted by volun- 
tary agencies can be counted because they receive child endowment. 
These figures have been supplied by the Commonwealth Department of 
Social Services to Miss Elizabeth Watson, Fulbright Scholar in the 
Department of Social Work of the University of Sydney, who has 
recently made a study of statutory child welfare services in the Com- 
monwealth. They are for the State of New South Wales, not for 
Sydney; it is not possible to dissect the Sydney figures from the total 
because many children from Sydney are accommodated in some of the 
country homes. From these three sources, a picture of the general 
situation can be drawn. 


The Department of Child and Social Welfare cares for most of its 
dependent children through payment of an allowance which enables 
the child to continue to be cared for in his own home; where this is 
not possible, it uses adoption, foster home placement and to a smaller 
degree institutional care. Voluntary agencies, too, help to keep 
dependent children in their own homes in a variety of ways, by 
supplementary material assistance in emergencies, for example, or by 
the provision of special services. Without further inquiry, it is not 
possible to estimate the numbers involved or the total help given. 
Suitable children are also placed for adoption. There is, however, a 
marked difference in governmental and voluntary practice in the extent 
to which use is made of foster homes. Voluntary agencies place com- 
paratively few children in this type of care; the great majority of the 
children assisted are accepted for institutional care. There is a further 
difference. The Department, with the exception of its training schools 
for delinquents, has kept its institutions small. Numbers of children 
in the homes range from ten to sixty, with the great proportion of the 
homes catering for between twenty and thirty. The voluntary institutions 
have a much wider range in numbers cared for; there are seven homes 
which each house more than one hundred children, twelve looking after 
between sixty and one hundred, and twenty-two homes with populations 
of between thirty and sixty. 
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Number of Children Under 16 Years of Age in Voluntary Institutions in 
the State of N.S.W. as of June 30, 1961 


In institutions caring for dependent children 3,609 
0 9 » 9» Mentally defective 88 
0” 0» »» 95 deaf, dumb and blind children 134 
9 9 * », aborigines 39 


Total 3,890 


(Institutions do not include those in which children are placed tem- 
porarily either for normal reasons, e.g., illness in the family or for treatment 
purposes, e.g. institutions of Crippled Children’s Society. Source of figures: 
Child Endowment.) 


Numbers of Dependent Children Under the Care of the N.S.W. Department 
of Child and Social Welfare 


Percentage of 


Children Placed 
In foster homes 2,929 Tae 
Placed with own families subject to 78.3% 
recall if conditions deteriorate 119 3.1 
In residential establishments con- 
ducted by Department 626 16.1 


Others (in hospitals, institutions for 
mentally defective or physically 
handicapped) 219 5.6 
Total: 3,893 


The Department has, in addition, a large number of children for whom 
monetary allowances are being paid in their own homes (7,187 in 1960 
as reported in the Annual Report of last year). (Figures are taken from an 
article written by Mr. R. H. Hicks, recently retired Director of the Depart- 
ment, published in the International Child Welfare Review, Vol. XLV, 1960. 
They are of March 1, 1960, and are for the State of N.S.W. The upper 
age of children under State control is ordinarily 18 years, though guardian- 
ship may continue till the ward’s twenty-first birthday.) 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILD CARE SERVICES IN SYDNEY 


An explanation of the differing lines of development between the 
State and voluntary bodies in their programmes of child care has to 
be sought in the past. Perusal of the public documents and of historical 
accounts already written gives some understanding of the pattern this 
community nowadays possesses, but historical research is required 
particularly into the development of voluntary agencies in the 1880's 
and 1890’s and since to fill out this understanding. The history of 
the first century of child welfare in N.S.W. has been written by Dr. 
Elizabeth Govan, “Public and Private Responsibility in Child Welfare 
in N.S.W. 1788-1887”, and I am indebted to her study for the facts 
relating to that period given here. 
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Child Welfare in Sydney—First Services 


Sydney early in its history had to contend with child welfare problems 
arising from its particular character as a convict settlement. In 1802 the 
first children’s institution in Australia, the Girls’ Orphan School, was 
established. This became entirely a government responsibility. In 1818. 
this institution was transferred to a larger building and an orphan 
school for boys was established at the old site. 


The first voluntary charitable organisation in Sydney was the N.S.W. 
Benevolent Society established in Macquarie’s governorship to make 
“outdoor relief” available to the destitute. By 1820 the numbers of 
aged and infirm, indigent and homeless persons coming for help were 
so great that a building had to be constructed to give them shelter. 
This building, built for the Society by the Governor, is of importance 
from the child welfare point of view, because it developed into the 
mixed almshouse of the colony and came to house large numbers of 
children. The Orphan Schools restricted admissions to orphans and 
half-orphans and would not take young, sick or handicapped children. 
The Benevolent Asylum found itself soon in a position where it was 
caring for many of these, as well as the children who were born in its 
Asylum. Where it could be shown that persons cared for in the Asylum 
were a proper charge on the government, maintenance on an individual 
basis was paid; in addition, the functioning of the Benevolent Society 
was aided by help with buildings, for a time by payment of salaries 
of staff, by allotment of revenue from fines from the colonial courts 
and by direct grants. In 1836 a Catholic Orphan School came into 
being as a result of agitation for a separate institution under the 
auspices of that church. From the beginning this received a government 
subsidy and, after the first six years of its existence, it was fully main- 
tained from government funds. 


The year 1852 saw the beginnings of the next important organisation 
in the care of dependent children, the Society for the Relief of 
Destitute Children. The impetus for this came from members of the 
board of the Benevolent Society and was due to their consciousness of 
the utter unsuitability of the type of care provided in the Benevolent 
Asylum where the aged, crippled, vagrants, drunkards, unmarried 
mothers, mental defectives, destitute widows, sometimes the insane and 
children were all under the one roof sharing communal life. In accord- 
ance with the precedent already well established, the government granted 
the new society sixty acres of land at Randwick, the site of the present 
Prince of Wales Hospital. With the subscriptions from the public, 
which were considerable, it was possible to build what came to be 
known as the Randwick Asylum for Children, a huge barracks which 
at the peak of the activity of the Society housed 800 children. 
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Relationships between Governmental and Voluntary Activities in Early 
History 


It is clear, then, that in the early history of Sydney major respon- 
sibility for meeting child welfare needs lay with the government. The 
voluntary agencies at that stage would be better described as semi- 
public as in some instances they were totally and in others largely 
supported from public funds. In the ’sixties about eighty per cent of 
the budget of the Benevolent Society was being met in one way or 
another from governmental sources. 


The event which precipitated a change was the passage by the 
government of Parkes of the legislation which put an end to grants 
which had been given to denominational schools. This had implications 
for child welfare as well as education. The provision of government 
funds to the Catholic Orphan School came under fire in the legislature 
from those who opposed a system in which there was differentiation on 
a religious basis; the appropriation was passed merely because change 
was foreshadowed by the government leaders in the debate. In 1872, 
when the Sydney Hebrew Philanthropic and Orphan Society applied for 
a subsidy, it was refused and the explanation given that the policy had 
been changed. 


The Public Schools Acts had a second significance for child welfare. 
This issue of governmental aid to sectarian education roused strong 
emotion. Intolerance and distrust between adherents of the different 
faiths were stirred into vigorous, in fact violent, expression. Policies of 
child care were inevitably caught up in the struggle. On the boards of 
the two agencies most involved, the Benevolent Society andthe Society 
for the Relief of Destitute Children, the collisions between keenly felt 
differences of points of view were so frequent and so bitter that the 
work of the boards was to some extent disrupted. The eventual result 
was the exclusion of all clergy from the boards of management, the 
clergy having naturally often been strong protagonists in these fights. 


Another important factor making for change was widespread public 
disquiet about the way children were being cared for. A mixture of 
emotions was responsible for this disquiet. There was genuine anxiety 
about the welfare of children, but there were also varied fears. One 
was that public moneys were being improperly spent, another that 
improvidence and irresponsibility on the part of parents were being 
increased by the readiness of the institutions to care for children and 
yet another was that immorality was being condoned. Action was taken 
on these when the Legislative Council set up Select Committees of 
Inquiry in 1855 and in 1861. Then a major step was taken when in 
1873 a Royal Commission was appointed by Parkes “to inquire into 
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the management and the results or products of our. charitable institu- 
tions”. 

The report of the Royal Commission has justly been hailed as a 
landmark. After extensive study of the issues, it made recommenda- 
tions, the most important of which was that a foster home system 
should be established by the government for as many children as 
could possibly be cared for in this way. 


The implementation of this system was held up for seven years by 
the unstable political situation. In the intervening years, public inquiries 
continued, two into the administration of Randwick Asylum, and a 
beginning was made with foster home placement by a group of women 
in the Ladies’ Boarding Out Society, this experimental work being made 
possible by a government grant. In 1881 the Act “to establish a system 
of boarding out children” set up the State Children’s Relief Board, 
and with it a new system of caring for children in need of homes came 
into being. 


State Children’s Relief Board, 1881-1923 

The Board was given authority to issue licences to persons boarding 
State children, to apprentice children, to arrange for adoption and to 
“direct the restoration of any child to his parents or guardian on such 
terms as the Board thinks proper”. The Board could also withdraw 
children from the Benevolent Asylum, from every government asylum 
for orphaned or destitute children, and from any charitable institution 
that was wholly or partly supported by grants from consolidated 
revenue, for the purpose of placing them in homes as boarders or as 
adopted children and apprentices. The Board proceeded with its work 
with great vigour and by 1887 the Government Orphan Schools, 
Catholic and Protestant, had been closed. At a comparatively early 
date, the Board was forced to plan for atypical children for whom 
foster home care was not possible; it set up small cottage homes. In 
1896 there was further extension to its work when an amendment to 
the 1881 Act authorised the boarding out to widows and deserted wives 
of their own children. 


For most of its existence, the Board’s activities were carried on 
without public criticism. For thirteen years from 1900 on, the Board 
had a vigorous and dedicated chairman in the person of Sir Charles 
McKellar, a member of the Legislative Council. The existence of the 
Board was terminated when the first Child Welfare Act was passed in 
1923; it was replaced by a child welfare authority with wider powers, 
set up as a section within the Department of Education of the State. 


During the period of the Board’s activities, many voluntary agencies, 
especially the churches, became active in caring for dependent children. 
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It is interesting to note that they chose to set up institutions of the 
kind which the government authorities had just condemned, both in 
discussion (there was much public comment on the evils likely to be 
associated with what was known as the barracks system) and in practice. 


It is easy to see that the voluntary agencies might have been reacting 
to a considerable need. The population of N.S.W. was growing and 
the nineties were a time of economic distress. There were a number 
of features about the policies of the State Children’s Relief Board 
which would mean restriction of its service. The Board was required to 
take “due care that parents are not enabled by false representations of 
their circumstances, to relieve themselves of the care of their children 
and improperly make them a charge on the State”. Guardianship of 
the children had to be transferred. There was no arrangement made 
for temporary care by the State. As time went on, one division between 
public and private responsibility became whether long-term transfer of 
guardianship was considered necessary or desirable. Emphasis was put 
on the payment of maintenance to the extent that this was considered 
possible for parents and action was taken to recover this through the 
courts, where necessary. Most of the foster homes were in the country, 
many not easily accessible to parents who wished to keep in touch 
with children and the amount of time allowed parents for seeing them 
was Only one hour every three months. 


It is not so easy to see why the same voluntary agencies favoured 
institutional placement and chose to neglect the arguments in favour of 
a system of foster home care. One can but speculate. The older 
churches had a long experience of institutions, of course, and the 
Catholic Church, particularly, had religious orders with traditional 
functions of institutional care. A completely different kind of organisa- 
tion would have been called for to develop a system of foster home 
care. It may well have been that misgivings may have been felt that the 
foster home system did not offer sufficient safeguards in regard to 
religious upbringing, though this whole question had been thoroughly 
considered; placement had to be made in homes of the same religious 
background as the child and the churches were heavily represented on 
the State Children’s Relief Board. Sir Charles McKellar, replying to 
criticism, gives some substance to this possibility by referring to “the 
circumstances that many of the clergymen think they could more easily 
retain their hold upon the children if they were confined to barracks”. 
Reference has already been made to the intensity of feeling which was 
associated with the educational issue and the likelihood of some 
spilling over of this emotion to affect decisions regarding child care. 
Perhaps the explanation is partly to be found, too, in the complexities 
of personality. The proponents of the foster home system were so 
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convinced of its superiority that they were not always tactful in public 
pronouncements; sometimes such enthusiasm sparks off opposition. Sir 
Charles McKellar says in his 1913 Report, which is, on the whole, a 
far-seeing and constructive document, that many of the private institu- 
tions were superfluous. He called one “a well managed needless 
extravagant excrescence”’. 


Whatever the reasons, voluntary agencies from the ’eighties on set up 
institutions; they differed from the earlier voluntary agencies such as the 
Benevolent Society, in being established without any close link with 
the government and, for the most part, they had no connection with 
each other. 


Relationship between Governmental and Voluntary Agencies in Later 
History to at Present 

By the time the Child Welfare Department came into being in 1923, 
this pattern of services was well established, and though there have 
been many extensions since of governmental and private activity, the 
structure and character of community provision have not changed. 
There is no formal relationship between the Department and the 
voluntary agencies beyond the powers the Department has for inspec- 
tion and licensing of homes for the residential care of children under 
seven years of age, but there have always been informal co-operation 
and consultation. The Minister for Child Welfare has the assistance 
of a Child Welfare Advisory Council, which brings together persons 
with a contribution to make to child welfare thinking, some of whom 
are from voluntary agencies. It has two functions: (a) to report upon 
such matters connected with child welfare as may be referred to it by 
the Minister; (b) to advise the Minister on matters connected with 
child welfare in N.S.W. 


The latest development in relationship has been the for a 
body named the N.S.W. Association of Child Caring Agen ch 
has to date applied its energies successfully to obtaining payinent of 
maintenance from the government for some of the children in voluntary 
care. The new financial relationship which this Ministerial decision 
establishes may well carry with it a dynamic for further change. 
The Association of Child Caring Agencies includes co-ordination, 
co-operation and the raising of standards among its objectives. 


EFFICACY OF SERVICES 

a. Coverage of Need 
The haphazard character of the growth of child caring services in 
Sydney emerges clearly from this historical review. Since there have 
been no studies to determine the child welfare needs of the community, 
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there is no way of answering the question as to whether the facilities 
available for the care of dependent children are adequate. There may 
well be unnecessary duplications of resources; there may equally well 
be areas of specialised need which have met with neglect. 


b. Quality of Service 

(i) Criteria 

Pronouncements on quality of services, if they are to have any value, 
must be based on careful appraisal of the work being done, and in 
Sydney evaluative studies by qualified persons are not available. An 
outside observer can make only some general observations based on 
the application of some criteria. The status of the activity in public 
esteem, as reflected in support for the organisation concerned, the extent 
to which the general pattern of service is in keeping with accepted 
practice and in touch with the findings of social science and social work, 
the competence of personnel engaged, as far as this is testified to by 
specialised training for the work, interest in critical appraisal of what is 
being done and in adding to knowledge through research—these 
combined give some indications as to quality of service. 


resent-day thinking about care of dependent children is presented 
in a United Nations report on the topic presented to the Social 
Commission in 1951. Its recommendations set out guiding lines for 
development of services. I quote some of. the recommendations relevant 
to this discussion. 


“As far as possible the child should remain in his own home with 
his own parents. Preventive measures, such as services to strengthen 
the family, are of basic importance. By focusing attention on raising 
the standards of treatment of the child outside the home, ways and 
means to make it possible for the child to remain or to return to his 
own home have often been overlooked. The main emphasis in 
planning child welfare programmes should be on services to prevent 
family breakdowns and, when necessary, on the rehabilitation of the 
home.” 


“A child should never be removed from his own home merely for 
reasons of poverty, and only when care outside the home is essential 
for the child’s own welfare should such care be considered.” 


“It is essential that there should be adequate machinery to ensure 
the early discovery of children who require care outside their own 
families and arrangements for careful placement and services to meet 
the initial needs of the child.” 


“When care of a child outside his own home is necessary, the type 
of care should be chosen with consideration for the child’s total needs, 
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including his emotional needs. Properly selected, supervised, and 
financed individual foster-family homes provide the type of care which 
most approximates to the care the child would receive in his own 
home, and should be given first consideration.” 


“Staff concerned with the selection of foster-family homes, or in 
the making of alternative plans for children with their supervision in 
foster-family homes, should be appropriately trained.” 


“Institutional care should be considered when other solutions are 
not possible. The child will benefit most from this type of care when 
the institution is not too large, when an adequate and appropriately 
trained staff is available, and when there is adequate control of the 
institution through supervision and licensing or registration.” 


In further elaboration of accepted thinking, the following may be 
added: 


1. In planning care to meet the emotional needs of children, it has 
come to be more and more accepted that, since the primary needs of 
the child in the early years are for security in affection and individual 
response to the child’s own pace and pattern of growth, foster home 
care is particularly desirable for children under six. 


2. When institutional care is used, this being necessary in certain cases 
and desirable in others, smaller institutions of thirty and under children 
are more likely to make possible the individual understanding and care 
children need. The programme of the home can and should be designed 
to give scope for difference and to allow individuality. 


(ii) The Department of Child and Social Welfare 


The Child Welfare Department in its present form, like its pre- 
decessor, the State Children’s Relief Board, was born as a result of 
dissatisfaction and a conviction of the need for change. The freedom 
from public criticism which the Board had enjoyed for so long had 
come to an end in 1915, when there was a Public Service Board 
inquiry into its organisation and methods. From then on the statutory 
child welfare activities came under frequent review; in 1916 a Select 
Committee of the Legislative Council, in 1917 the Public Service 
Board, and in 1920 a Royal Commission, all investigated the work of 
the Board. In 1926 and 1927 there were more inquiries, the last one 
being again a Royal Commission. There was a lull, then, till 1934 when 
an investigation of the administration of the Farm Home, Yanco, was 
followed by a further Royal Commission. As one of the recommen- 
dations of this Commission, a new director was appointed to the 
department. He was Mr. C. T. Wood, whose transfer from the post 
was brought about a few years later by differences with the Minister 
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for Child Welfare because of his activity in the Child Welfare Con- 
ference, a co-ordinating body he had helped to form. The next director 
remained in his position till 1944, when, as a result of acute disturbances 
in the Girls’ Training School, Parramatta, the Child Welfare Advisory 
Council forced an inquiry into his administration. This inquiry led again 
to a change of the director and the appointment of Mr. R. H. Hicks, 
who has retired from this position only within the past few months. In 
view of the frequency of inquiries in the past and the short terms of 
directors in the history of the department, it is clear that Mr. Hicks 
has performed one outstanding service for child welfare in New South 
Wales. He has given an enhanced status to the post of Director of 
Child Welfare, destroying the hoodoo which must surely have attached 
to it in the minds of senior public servants before his tenure of the 
office. Official recognition was given to this in August, 1946, when 
Mr. Hicks was appointed as permanent head and the departmen: 
became a full department on the same basis as the Departments of 
Education and Health. 


During Mr. Hicks’s administration the programme of the department 
has extended considerably and its budget has been very substantially 
increased. There has been general public acceptance of this increased 
expenditure and at the present time the variegated child welfare pro- 
gramme would appear without any doubt to be rated an important and 
proper activity of the State. 


The figures have already been given for the numbers of dependent 
children under care of the department within and outside their own 
homes. The proportion of children in foster homes is high. The 
department claims in its 1957 Annual Report: “The percentage appears 
to be among the highest in the world and approaches the optimum 
placeable proportion of wards. It now seems indisputable that, within 
these foster families, children are able to form close affectional ties 
which would be impossible in the atmosphere of an establishment, no 
matter how well conducted.” 


(iii) Voluntary Child Care Agencies 


There is as well a large number of voluntary child care agencies, to 
which the community in Sydney gives generous support; in doing so, it 
subscribes for the most part to a particular type of care—institutional 
placement. There are ninety-five institutions in N.S.W. under voluntary 
auspices to which child endowment is paid on behalf of children in their 
care. This figure includes institutions for the deaf and dumb and blind, 
and two homes in which migrant children are cared for, also homes for 
unmarried mothers and their children, but it does not include the homes 
in which children are placed for temporary care. 
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The age composition of the population of these institutions is shown 
as follows: t 
Age of children: 1 yr. 2 3 4 § 6 7 8 
No. of children: 76 74 75 100 137 185 243 268 


Age of children: 9yrs. 10 il 12 13 14 15 
No. of children: 335 375 387 377 380 442 436 
Total 3890 


Size of Institutions in which Children Six and Under Are Placed 
Size of institution: 30 & under 31-60 61-100 101 & over 
children children children children 
Children 6 yrs. & under: 156 199 188 104 


These two tables are interesting, but, on their own, not much can 
be concluded from them. While it is true that there are 647 children 
of six years of age or under in institutional care, a number of these in 
large institutions, it is not known what arrangements hold within the 
institutions, what the ratio of staff to children is, and so on. Modern 
child care workers do not hold that institutions are inevitably bad for 
the care of small children, rather that they pose particular difficulties in 
achieving the individualised highly personal care young children need. 

In regard to other points listed as desirable in the United Nations 
report, it is known that in one church, the Catholic Church, the 
institutions in Sydney have a close working relationship with a family 
welfare bureau, through which applications for admission to the institu- 
tions are investigated, and through which a family casework service 
can be given to parents. One other agency, the Barnardo Homes, 
employs a social worker. In the other churches, such as the Salvation 
Army and the Anglican Church, there are welfare bureaux with 
qualified social workers as well as children’s institutions. As already 
stated, no information has been collected about the child population 
in the various institutions, about procedures for admission, the average 
length of stay, relationship with parents during the children’s period 
of care, procedures for discharge, policies on grouping within the home, 
and so on. 


It is known that sometimes, because of age limitations in particular 
institutions, children from the same family have to be separated, thus 
increasing the family split. 


It would be of interest to know the social situations of these 
children and the reasons they are without a normal home life. In the 
absence of detailed studies of the institutional population, it is not 
possible to know with any exactitude what groups of children these 
voluntary institutions serve. A study of one of the larger homes 
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(Burnside Homes), being conducted at present, has shown that of 784 
children admitted during the past ten years, 523 have had both parents 
alive. 


In Sydney and New South Wales, then, it is clear that there are two 
systems of care of dependent children, one under statutory auspices 
in which for the most part foster home care is extended, and the second 
maintained by voluntary agencies, almost entirely institutional in charac- 
ter. In the absence of the more detailed knowledge already referred 
to, we cannot know with certainty that these two systems represent 
different policies, as has been suggested. They could in fact be the 
result of a division of labour. Granted that there are a number of 
children in any community whose needs are appropriately met by 
institutional placement, the possibility exists that the majority of those 
in New South Wales find their way to voluntary agencies. Since 
presumably this percentage of children will remain roughly constant in 
different communities in comparable societies, a comparison of the 
New South Wales figures, then, with some others is of interest. This 
comparison does not support the hypothesis that the situation represents 
a division of labour in the stated terms. 


Figures are available for the city of Toronto (Canada) and for the 
United States as a whole. Experts who have made a close study of the 
United States position consider that the United States rate is too high. 


Toronto US. N.S.W. 
Total No. of Children under 19 426,000 55,500,000 1,200,000 
Total No. of Children in Institu- 
tional Care 756 75,000 4,454 
Rate (per thousand) 1.8 13 3.7 


(iv) Competence of Personnel as Testified to by Specialised Training 
for the Child Care Task 


Competent personnel is by far the most essential element in a 
programme of child care. Workers in this field must be able to under- 
stand and give help to children to whom life has brought disturbing 
and often destructive experience and who are sometimes handicapped, 
for example, with low mental capacity. Qualities of personality, special 
knowledge and skill are called for. Traditionally, social work has been 
the discipline from which child welfare workers have come, though a 
full programme of child care involves personnel from a variety of 
disciplines, medicine, nursing, psychiatry, psychology, education and 
so on. The Department of Child and Social Welfare has placed con- 
siderable emphasis on training. For a time it sent cadets regularly each 
year to undertake the Social Studies course at the University of Sydney 
or the combination of Arts degree and Social Studies Diploma. Of 
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recent years it has discontinued this practice and has preferred to train 
its own personnel. This move would seem to stem from a conviction 
that the professional equipment which is the end product of the 
University course is not sufficiently adapted to the work which graduates 
have to engage in, once they are full-time members of the departmental 
staff. The divergence in views between the department and the 
University about the immediate objective of training of cadets is not, 
of course, just a local phenomenon. It is a difference in view common 
enough between administrators, highly conscious of immediate pressures 
and an educational body which is concerned with the long-term 
objective of giving a well-rounded education as well as vocational 
equipment. The Department has also had a programme of in-service 
training for its staff and holds regular conferences on topics vital to its 
work. 


This interest in training has not been paralleled in most of the 
voluntary agencies. A few of the churches, as already mentioned, 
employ qualified social workers, and in other institutions, also few in 
number, one staff member is a social worker. Others have qualifications 
in nursing and education and a few have taken the opportunity given 
by the Department of Child and Social Welfare for workers from 
voluntary agencies to join in the courses given for departmental staff 
at Sydney Teachers’ College. Generally, however, the majority of staff 
members in the voluntary agencies have not been trained specifically 
for their task, either in social work or other disciplines. The picture is 
changing; there has been a stirring of interest in training recently. 


(v) Interest in Research 


The final criterion in relation to quality of service is the extent to 
which there is any study of the problems confronted and evaluation 
of methods of dealing with them. The Department of Child and Social 
Welfare has a research officer, but information as to his activities is 
not included in the Annual Report. Research has not been an accom- 
paniment to the work of the voluntary agencies: even if desired, it 
would not seem generally practicable under present conditions since 
most of the agencies have limited resources. One of the largest of the 
institutions, the Burnside Homes, has approached the Department of 
Social Work of the University of Sydney within the past twelve months 
for an evaluative study. The Board has made a grant to the University 
to cover costs. This is an unusual request in Sydney. 


In the community itself, as distinct from the agencies, research into 
child welfare problems has been negligible. It is relevant at this point 
to inquire into the role of the Commonwealth Government in child 
welfare. If a Commonwealth agency existed which was actively engaged 
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in research of the kind needed to add to the knowledge about the 
problems of dependent children and methods of caring for them, then 
obviously there would be diminished need for local initiative. However, 
this is not the case. There is no Commonwealth programme concerned 
with the care of dependent children, except Child Endowment, and no 
research agency. 


CONCLUSION 


This review of the care of dependent children in Sydney shows the 
impossibility on present knowledge of drawing conclusions in any 
but general terms. It has revealed a strong, weli-established child 
welfare authority and a large number of voluntary agencies, acting, until 
very recently, independently of each other and, on the level of deter- 
mination of policy and of planning of their services, independently, tov, 
of the State department. Many factors in the past history of this 
community have made for this separatist development. 


Any community must be interested in efficient utilisation of resources 
in money, energy and time in its social services. This objective is 
more likely of achievement when social policy, in this case child care 
policy, is formulated and carried out through the co-operative effort of 
all concerned. New patterns of co-ordination and co-operation are called 
for in Sydney, patterns which go beyond the individual case and include 
common participation in research, planning and training. Before these 
are possible between statutory and voluntary agencies, the latter need to 
add to their strength by consolidation and co-ordination. There are 
many difficulties in the way. There is a legacy of distrust to overcome; 
there is ambivalence in Sydney as elsewhere about participation in any 
activity which threatens separate identity. There is some suspicion 
and fear of the State. On the side of the department, there is a need 
for readiness to extend co-operative working beyond the present 
practice to include critical appraisal of methods, study of problems and 
consideration of policy. This kind of co-operative working with volun- 
tary agencies has been rare in the history of government departments 
in Australia. There are some encouraging signs in some areas, however, 
that such a pattern is beginning to emerge. It is to be hoped that the 
Department of Child and Social Welfare of New South Wales, which 
has given effective leadership in many aspects of child welfare, will 
make this further contribution to the community it serves. The heipless- 
ness of dependent children makes their care inevitably a trust. The 
administration of that trust should call into play the best which any 
community as a whole can offer. 
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IT is easy enough to indicate what ought to be done, but the fact 
remains that no one has yet undertaken the sort of research that would 
give a paper like this an underpinning of facts and statistics. So far as 
Australian reading habits are concerned, for instance, what we urgently 
need is a book like Q. D. Leavis’s Fiction and the Reading Public, 
which is in any case now twenty years out of date. If it were now to be 
written again, would the author dare to begin as audaciously as Mrs. 
Leavis does, with 

“In twentieth-century England not only every one can read, but it is 

safe to add that every one does read”? 

How true would such an assertion be of the England of the 1960s? 
How true would it be of Australia? 


For want of definite answers to such questions we fall back on the 
general impressions recorded by visitors to Australia, which for all their 
undoubted unreliability show a remarkable degree of unanimity in their 
assessment of our cultural situation. For the best of these we must go 
back to D. H. Lawrence, the most perceptive writer ever to touch these 
shores, who spent barely ten weeks in the country and produced in 
Kangaroo the greatest “Australian” novel to date. In a letter dated 
22 June, 1922, he wrote to Catherine Carswell from Thirroul, 

“If you want to know what it is to feel the ‘correct’ social world 
frizzle to nothing, you should come to Australia. It is a weird place. 
In the established sense, it is socially nil. Happy-go-lucky, don’t-you- 
bother, we’re-in-Australia. But also there seems to be no inside life 
of any sort: just a long lapse and drift. A rather fascinating 
indifference, a physical indifference to what we call soul or spirit. It’s 
really a weird show.” 


Lawrence goes on to admit that the country has “an extraordinary 
hoary, weird attraction”, but it is the absence of what he calls an 
“inside life” that forms one of his major themes in Kangaroo. In 
Chapter II of the novel he develops this much further, giving us a 
diagnosis extraordinary both for its penetration and, one feels, its 
accuracy; it is hard to believe that it was written nearly forty years ago. 


“Freedom! That’s what they always say. ‘You feel free in Australia.’ 
And so you do. There is a great relief in the atmosphere, a relief from 
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tension, from pressure. An absence of control or will or form. The 
sky is open above you, and the air is open around you. Not the old 
closing-in of Europe. 

“But what then? The vacancy of this freedom is almost terrifying. 
In the openness and the freedom this new chaos, this litter of 
bungalows and tin cans scattered for miles and miles, this Englishness 
all crumbled out into formlessness and chaos. Even the heart of 
Sydney itself—an imitation of London and New York, without any 
core or pith of meaning. Business going on full speed: but only 
because it is the other end of English and American business.” 


Nothing, one imagines, has changed since 1922 but the size of the 
cities and the tempo of business, which is now, even more than it was 
then, the other end of somebody else’s business. Everything else 
Lawrence says still holds good. What the newcomer to Australia most 
rejoices in is the sense of freedom he finds here, and what he complains 
of, to the incomprehension of the natives, is the vacancy of this freedom; 
he misses the “inside life” which oniy a viable culture can sustain and 
nourish. Lawrence goes on: 


“The absence of any inner meaning: and at the same time the great 
sense of vacant spaces. The sense of irresponsible freedom. The sense 
of do-as-you-please liberty. And all utterly uninteresting. What is 
more hopelessly uninteresting than accomplished liberty? Great swarm- 
ing, teeming Sydney flowing out into these myriads of bungalows, like 
shallow waters spreading, undyked. And what then, Nothing. No 
inner life, no high command, no interest in anything, finally.” 


Harsh as this criticism may be, can it be substantially modified today? 
If Lawrence could revisit Sydney in the 1960s would he feel it necessary 
to revise the diagnostic passages of Kangaroo? Before we leave him 
finally, these further reflections (also from Chapter II of the novel) 
furnish us with a launching pad from which to initiate exploration of 
the Australian cultural vacancy: 


“This was Sunday afternoon, but with none of the surfeited dreari- 
ness of English Sunday afternoons. It was still a raw loose world. All 
Sydney would be out by the sea or in the bush, a roving, unbroken 
world. They all rushed from where they were to somewhere else, on 
holidays. And tomorrow they’d all be working away, with just as 
little meaning, working without any meaning, playing without any 
meaning; and yet quite strenuous at it all. . . . Even the rush for 
money had no real pip in it. They really cared very little for the 
power that money can give. And except for the sense of power, that 
had no real significance here. When all is said and done, even money 
is not much good where there is no genuine culture.” 


That, then, is Lawrence’s final verdict: Australia is a country with 
“no genuine culture”! Other visitors since then have arrived at the 
same conclusion, and in 1958 John Douglas Pringle echoed Lawrence 
almost word for word in the chapter on “Culture” in his Australian 
Accent: 
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“If true culture is the product of a deep and intimate relationship 
between a people and the soil where they have lived for centuries, 
then clearly Australia has none and could have none.... If... 
culture is to be judged by the general standard of education and the 
arts among the population, once again it must be said that Australia 
has little or none. Indeed, there is a terrifying crudity in the manners 
and pursuits of the masses, whose intellectual interests seem almost 
entirely limited to the study of racing form.” 


Even allowing for Mr. Pringle’s journalistic exaggeration, his com- 
plaint here is virtually the same as Lawrence’s: there is no “inside life” 
in Australia, no interest in anything that betokens a life of the mind. 
Both observers hint at climatic, geographic, and economic explanations 
for the absence of this inner life: the call of the sea or the bush, the 
suburban sprawl which makes concert- or theatre-going too great an 
effort, and above all, perhaps, the notorious Australian laziness (is it 
really only Australian?) which opposes intellectual activity as altogether 
too burdensome. Mr. Pringle quotes Sir Keith Hancock who quotes 
Tocqueville to the effect that democratic nations “will cultivate the 
arts which make life easy, in preference to the arts whose object is to 
adorn it”, and points out that in the existing cultural waste land of 
Australia more money cannot provide its possessor with a richer 
cultural life—it can only buy more of the same. 


All this may be true enough, but the researcher would need to probe 
deeper to uncover the origins of what is in fact a marked hostility to the 
arts and “culture” generally, which seems to be part of the Australian 
pattern. We should not agree today that there is no genuine Australian 
culture (even Mr. Pringle makes an exception of the life of the grazier 
on his sheep-station!): in the light of T. S. Eliot’s provocative Notes 
Towards a Definition of Culture we might accept a much wider 
interpretation of the term. By English “culture” Eliot understands 
something which includes as well as Shakespeare and Covent Garden 
the Cup Final, Royal Ascot, the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race, and 
Wensleydale cheese! By the same token we should compile a list of 
Australian “cultural” archetypes which would have to include Henry 
Lawson, Anzac Day, Surf Life-Saving, the Melbourne Cup, Ned Kelly, 
the Flying Doctor Service, and beer. To this we might also add a word 
that would convey the Australian’s profound distrust of the products of 
intellect, of the arts, and of the artist—the last word being applied in a 
variety of contexts as a familiar term of opprobrium! 


Whether or not such an all-embracing definition of “culture” is 
valuable (Eliot fails to make clear that it is), we must agree that the 
culture of a society is its way of life. Although we are concerned here 
with what Ezra Pound called “Kulchur”, Lawrence’s “inside life”, this 
is the bed-rock from which we must start: is the Australian way of life, 
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the intellectual climate, unfavourable to the growth of a “genuine 
culture”? If the “outer life” of Australians—the life of work and play— 
is as meaningless as Lawrence judged it to be, there can be no “inside 
life” at all. 


The best (indeed, the only) account of our culture in the wider, 
anthropological sense is Russel Ward’s excellent book, The Australian 
Legend. In tracing the development of the Australian’s conception of 
himself Dr. Ward discovers that a specifically Australian outlook grew 
up first and most clearly among the largely itinerant labourers engaged 
in the pastoral industry in the Australian Bush. The cultural fruits of 
this emergence into national self-consciousness were the folk-ballads 
and bush songs that we rightly treasure, but the conditions of its 
growth engendered an attitude which could not but be inimical to 
“culture” in its more refined sense. The values the bush-workers learned 
to cherish, admirably adapted as they were to their inhospitable 
environment, are today the inheritance of urban as. well as rural 
Australians. In listing the qualities that go to make up the myth of the 
“typical Australian” Dr. Ward includes those which actively militate 
against the “inside life’. Among other things the “typical Australian” is 


“usually taciturn rather than talkative, one who endures stoically 
rather than one who acts busily. He is a ‘hard case’, sceptical about 
the value of religion and of intellectual and cultural pursuits generally 
. . . he is a great ‘knocker’ of eminent people, unless as in the case 
of his sporting heroes they are distinguished by physical prowess.” 


Dr. Ward’s account of the historical origins and evolution of these 
attitudes is convincing. More to the point, however, is the persistence 
of these (among other traits that are wholly estimable) within the 
cultural frame-work of present-day Australia. The part played by the 
popular press, broadcasting and television, in perpetuating the “myth 
of the typical Australian”, with their exaltation of the muscular hero 
and corresponding ridicule of the artist and the intellectual—the 
calling in question, in fact, of the very existence of the inner life—is 
in itself a fruitful field for investigation. At any rate, houses without 
bock-cases are the rule rather than the exception in Australia today, 
and as Mr. Pringle remarks, the generally low standard of cultural 
awareness seems to extend much higher in the social scale than one 
would have thought possible. It is depressingly common to find highly 
successful professional men whose homes contain no more than a few 
volumes of Reader’s Digest Condensed Novels, if that. In the existing 
intellectual climate it sometimes seems impossible to talk meaningfully 
about poetry or the arts; to have one’s students, for example, dismiss 
a poem like Marvell’s “To his Coy Mistress” because it does not 
approximate to the desiderated norm of C. J. Dennis or “Banjo” 
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Paterson is the despair of anyone who cares at all seriously for the 
“inside life’’. 


Australians, nevertheless, do read. Although the few available facts 
relating to the state of culture in Australia must be viewed against this 
background of impressions of cultural vacancy, we may safely begin 
by asserting that most mid-twentieth-century Australians are able to 
read, and that many of them actually do read regularly. In 1960 a 
Gallup Poll revealed that 48% of those questioned claimed to be 
reading two books at atime. That fact in itself, however, is unenlighten- 
ing, for what one would really like to know is the kind of book being 
read—fiction, non-fiction, Do-It-Yourself handbook, knitting or auto- 
manual?—and even the kind of reading being done—in the train, against 
a background of television, or during the lunch-hour? Answers are 
desperately needed to questions such as these. 


Australians who read must borrow books or buy them. Compared 
with England the country is scandalously badly served by lending 
libraries, both public and commercial (very few, indeed, of the latter 
now exist). The statistics which show the number of books sold per 
head of the population to be one of the highest in the world can hardly 
be taken as an indication that proportionately more books are read 
in Australia than elsewhere, since these figures are more than offset by 
the lack of lending libraries. Where library facilities are available some 
30-50% of the population (households?) in the area served enlist as 
borrowers. Victoria has more than fifty municipal libraries now 
operating, New South Wales over a hundred, South Australia and 
Western Australia one apiece. The percentage of the total population 
served is still pitifully low. 


Of necessity, then, Australians who read must buy their books, and 
the vast majority of the books they buy must come from abroad. 
According to a 1961 Trade Report on Australian Books and Publica- 
tions, in 1959 ten million Australians spent £A18 million on books, 
representing 35/- per head, where the total personal expenditure 
amounted to some £3,500 million. It is instructive to compare this 
figure with the annual expenditure on other commodities: 


Books, publications .................. £A18m. 
Beer, wine, spirits ................... £4258.4m. 
Cara, WOW ....:..05.-c.c.. scare: - ae 


Australia’s thirty publishing houses, with an average output of some 
650 titles per annum, naturally meet only a fraction of the demand for 
books. Australia is the largest single overseas market for books 
published in Britain, importing in fact well over 30% of the total U.K. 
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production. Again according to the Trade Report, the £A18m. expendi- 
ture on books is divided in the following way: — 


Books imported from U.K. ... £Al2m. 
Books imported from U.S.A. .... £A4m. 
Australian books ...................... £A1.5m. 


The Report then states that only 30% of books sold in Australia are 
bought for personal use; the remaining 70% are bought by “libraries, 
etc.”. Obviously these figures require much closer analysis before any 
useful deductions may be made from them. What, for instance, is 
meant by “libraries, etc.”? And what of the retail outlets for all these 
books? Once more according to the Report, there are in Australia 
500 major bookships, i.e. one per 20,000 of the population (a figure 
that compares most favourably with the one per 40,000 of the U.K., and 
one per 90,000 in the U.S.A.). 


Where, one wonders, are these 500 major bookshops? If by major 
bookshop we understand something like Blackweil’s, Parkers’, Foyle’s, 
Heffer’s, Thin’s, or half-a-dozen other English firms that spring to 
mind, then Australia has not got one. There is a better bookshop in a 
small provincial university town like Bangor than any to be found in 
Sydney or Melbourne. The figures, in fact, are reassuring only 
in so far as they are not subjected to closer scrutiny. It is only 
necessary to run one’s eye along the shelves given over to poetry or 
the drama in any “major” Australian bookshop to discover how hope- 
lessly inadequate are the stocks held. Even when one knows the title 
and the author of the book one wishes to buy it is by no means 
uncommon to be put off by an uncomprehending assistant who grumbles 
that the firm “doesn’t stock that line”, even when the “line” is some- 
thing as ordinary as Dent’s Everyman Library or the World’s Classics 
series. , 


It would appear (and this is where there is further need for research) 
that Australia’s major bookshops are engaged for the most part in 
importing and marketing books that have already proved themselves 
as best-sellers in Britain or America, Frequently one finds the shop- 
windows and half the shop given over to the display of hundreds of 
copies of a single book, invariably something like Aku Aku, Peyton 
Place, or any other work that happens to be enjoying a vogue overseas. 
Australian booksellers do not serve the community (just see how 
impossibly difficult it is to get them to place an order for a book not 
in stock); rather they exploit a largely undiscriminating public by 
pushing a particular book as if it were a scap-powder or some other 
marketable commodity. I should not be surprised if it turned out that 
most customers have no conception of what book it is they want when 
they enter a bookshop, but are prevailed upon by the super-market 
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selling techniques to purchase the book that is “doing very well over- 
seas”. In such a context the comparatively large sum spent annually 
on books by Australians cannot be taken as an index of their literary 
awareness, and it must further be remembered that perhaps as much as 
25% of the sum itself is represented by the booksellers’ mark-up on 
imported books. 


To regard books as a commodity like any other is once again a 
denial of the value of culture, a negation of the “inside life”. There 
hardly exists as yet a climate of informed opinion, or even a flourishing 
organ of literary criticism which might encourage the evolution of such 
a climate. It would be interesting to discover the circulation figures 
for the English literary weeklies in Australia, and how far they influence 
patterns of book-buying. Apart from the reviews carried by the leading 
literary quarterlies (Quadrant, Meanjin, Southerly, Australian Letters), 
which are mainly of a scholarly or academic nature, the only sources of 
information about books in Australia are the reviews in the newspapers 
or the Red Page of the Bulletin. To take a local example, The Sydney 
Morning Herald produces a two-page supplement of book reviews each 
Saturday, giving a fairly wide coverage of recent fiction, biography, 
history, philosophy, literature, and so on. The circulation figures for 
the newspaper are around 300,000, but of these readers a much smaller 
number actually turn to the book pages, and a smaller number again 
buy the book that is mentioned. We need not only a study of the 
standards of book-reviewing in Australia, but investigation of the 
relationship between reviews and book-sales. (I have been told by a 
bookseller, for example, that my review of the “Epic of Gilgamesh” 
created a mild demand for this unlikely book. Is this sort of thing 
common?) 


Australians who do not read books (the majority of readers, per- 
haps?) are quantitatively well supplied with newspapers. The circulation 
figures for the N.S.W. dailies are as follows: 


Sydney Morning Herald .......... 300,000 
Telegraph — ..........00.... saaaetviciseg 324,000 
ges the eee meme ener ee 241,000 
IE ri Seine ee see 256,000 


There are also in Australia fifteen leading national magazines, twelve of 
which are produced in N.S.W. A list, with circulation figures, follows: 


Reader’s Digest ........ cee + 433,000 
Everybody’s ....... ee 
Australasian Post .................... 313,000 
Australasian Home Journal ..... 232,000 
RRR OE AEE nas Poe 8 195,000 
Australian Women’s Weekly ...._ 820,000 
WEE ODE aang csesiccscs crus: 490,000 


POO I oa cisicciscsicneriearsvennibans 187,000 
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Who reads these magazines, and why? What do they contain? What 
attitudes do they reflect? How far do they minister to the demands of 
the “inside life’? How far do they seek to perpetuate the myth of the 
“typical Australian”, with his inherited distrust of the life of the mind? 
These and similar questions must be answered, if the “genuine culture” 
so often felt to be totally absent in Australia is to take root here and 
flourish. We must know who the enemies of culture are within the 
society itself before we can take effective action against them, and this 
is why a study of popular reading habits and the mass media of “enter- 
tainment” in present-day Australia is so urgently needed. Only when 
the answers to such questions have been found will those who are 
concerned with education in the humanities, with the development of 
the “inside life’, know where to begin. 
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Arndt, H. W. (Canberra University College), WAGES AND EMPLOY- 
MENT, The Journal of Industrial Relations, 1960, Oct., Vol 2, No. 2, 
90-98. 


In submissions to the Arbitration Commission, employers have advocated 
wage cuts on the grounds that they would stimulate employment by 
lowering costs; trade unionists have advocated wage increases on the 
grounds that these would increase employment by stimulating demand. 
According to Keynes a general change in the level of money wages will be 
neither favourable nor unfavourable to the level of employment. Many 
minor “employment effects” could conceivably follow from a change in 
the general money wage, but the net result of these is quite unpredictable. 
It follows, therefore, (1) that such changes are inappropriate as instruments 
of employment policy; (2) that “employment effects” should not be a 
significant consideration affecting wage judgments. There are several good 
reasons against allowing money wages to rise too rapidly, for example, the 
danger of “cost inflation”, or of balance of payments difficulties. The 
Commission should abandon “level of employment” as an indicator of 
“capacity to pay”. J.C. 


Arthur, Kathleen (formerly Lecturer in Social Work, University of 
Melbourne), “COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION” . . . TOWARDS 
A CLARIFICATION OF TERMS, The Australian Journal of Social 
Work, 1961, June, XIV, No. 1., 1-7. 


Such terms as “community development”, “community organization”, 
“social welfare planning”, “social administration”, “social action”, and so 
on, have become synonymous, or overlap so much they cause confusion. 
Clarification of these terms is important for clear thinking, and for com- 
munication and action in the social welfare field. Definitions which might 
well be accepted by all disciplines are suggested. M.M.M. 


Barwick, The Honourable Sir Garfield (Attorney-General of the Common- 
wealth of Australia), SOME ASPECTS OF THE NEW MATRI- 
MONIAL CAUSES ACT, Sydney Law Review, 1961, 3, 3, March, 
409-438. 


The history of proposed Commonwealth legislation dealing with marriage 
and divorce and the philosophy underlying the momentous Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1959, are traced. The Act is intended to preserve a “real 
relationship” of. marriage, but to provide relief where the marriage has 
become a “formal bond”. The provisions in the Act designed to protect the 
marriage are outlined, and the cases where matrimonial relief will be 
granted are examined. There are two social principles which Parliament 
has considered. One requires that a divorce should be given whenever a 
marriage has broken down in fact. The other provides for matrimonial 
relief only where some matrimonial offence has been committed. The 1959 
Act provides for divorce in some circumstances where no matrimonial 
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offence has been committed (e.g. s. 28 (m)). Some of the more technical 
provisions of the Act are then discussed. D.MacD. 


Bland, H. A. (Department of Labour and National Service, Melbourne), 
APPRENTICESHIP, CAN WE EXPECT IT TO SUPPLY THE 
NEED FOR SKILLED WORKERS?, The Journal of Industrial 
Relations, 1961, April, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1-16. 


During World War II many emergency schemes to train skilled workers 
in a short time were operated very successfully. Many of the skilled 
migrants from Europe have not served formal apprenticeships. Is the 
apprenticeship system too rigid and cumbersome? The Australian Appren- 
ticeship Advisory Committee has made surveys and reports on many aspects 
of the problem. A grave difficulty with the apprenticeship system is that 
the intake in any one year has to be adjusted to the needs of industry 
five or six years later. If there is a shortage of candidates, why should 
adults be debarred? But if they are admitted, what wages should they be 
paid? How long should they serve? Are daylight training schemes effective? 
Are technical college courses up-to-date in their knowledge of industrial 
techniques? Should the narrow craft classifications be scrapped? If appren- 
ticeship is to be continued, how can employers be encouraged to take on 
more? Many other countries are experimenting with a variety of solutions 
to these problems. France has a full-time training scheme; in England 
group training schemes are in operation; Milan has an international full-time 
residential training centre. If Australian industrial expansion is to continue, 
a flexible, well-trained skilled labour force is essential. 


Bostock, John (Department of Medical Psychology, University of Queens- 
land), THIEVING IN CHILDHOOD, Medical Journal of Australia, 
1961, i, 3/6/61, 813. 


The details of 16 consecutive children encountered in a psychiatric 
practice who had been brought by parents and others for thieving are 
given. None of the children had been through a children’s court. Insecurity 
and rejection were considered to be major aetiological factors. Successful 
treatment is achieved through full parental co-operation. When the parents 
are unco-operative the foundations are frequently laid for other anti-social 
behaviour in later life. 


Bourke, J. M. (Secretary, N.S.W. Housing Commission), SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF GOVERNMENT HOUSING, Journal of 
the Australian Planning Institute, 1960, Dec., Vol. 1, No. 9, 15-19. 


The roles of private enterprise, State Housing Authorities and the Com- 
monwealth Government in meeting Australia’s housing shortage are dis- 
cussed. An outline is given of early standards of housing in Australia, of 
steps leading to the formulation of Housing Acts, of legislation relative to 
home-financing, and of the drawing up of the Commonwealth-State Housing 
Agreements. Statistics relating to the shortage of adequate dwellings in 
each State in 1959, and to the estimated annual demand for dwellings in 
N.S.W. and in the County of Cumberland (Greater Sydney) up to 1970 
are set out. Attention is drawn to the important problem of replacing sub- 
standard dwellings and of catching up on the post-war backlog, and to other 
factors responsible for the current housing shortage. The need for housing, 
in particular for “low income earners”, to be visualised as “a national as 
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well as a local problem” is stressed. A National Housing Programme is 
called for with adequate subsidy of State Housing Instrumentalities by the 
Commonwealth Government. J.H.S. 


Bouvier, R. (Marwell, Victoria), ALCOHOL COLLISIONS AND PRE- 
VENTIVE MEDICINE, The Medical Journal of Australia, 1961, i, 
28/1/61, 122. 


The author was the chairman of the Latrobe Valley Safety Campaign 
which endeavoured to conduct an education campaign to reduce traffic 
accidents. The considered opinion was that in the environments of Marwell 
alcohol was a major contributing factor in at least half the mortality and 
morbidity traffic collisions. Direct or indirect evidence was gathered to 
show that over half the vehicles involved were reported as returning from 
hotels or parties. The majority of these drivers were young working-class 
males. Various techniques of health education were employed and the 
results, as measured by a reduction in road deaths in the district, justify the 
wider use of these methods. 


Braybrooke, E. K. (Reader in Jurisprudence, University of Western Aus- 
tralia), THE SOCIOLOGICAL JURISPRUDENCE OF ROSCOE 
POUND, University of Western Australia Law Review, 1961, June, 
V, 2, 288-325. 


Pound was the great American jurist who coined the term “social 
engineering” to describe the purpose of a legal system. This popular theory 
is analysed with emphasis on its strength (Pound’s insistence that the law- 
maker must have a clear understanding of the capacity of law as a form 
of social control), and its incompleteness (the lack of machinery for 
discovering those interests in society which demand protection and the lack 
of criteria for selecting among them). Three practical problems which 
illustrate the operation of a sociological view of jurisprudence are dis- 
cussed. D.MacD. 


Brennan, T. (Director, Department of Social Work, Sydney), CURRENT 
RESEARCH IN N.S.W. IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK, The 
Australian Journal of Social Work, 1960, June, XIII, No. 1, 17-19. 


The idea of the Journal of Social Issues is mentioned. So also are the 
following projects: N.S.W. Council of Social Service: (a) the status and 
condition of widows, (b) a survey advisory service for measuring local 
needs of old people. N.S.W. Mental Health Association: the needs of 
mentally handicapped children and their families. The Department of 
Social Work: the structure of the social work movement. National Uni- 
versity, Canberra: the assimilation of assisted-passage British migrants. The 
social worker at the medical school: the effect of haemophilia on social 
functioning. This research, which takes many N.S.W. groups “outside 
existing agencies . . . to examine social problems as if they were at least 
possible of solution or amelioration through changes in organisation”, is a 
healthy development. M.M.M. 


Briggs, Asa (Professor of Modern History, University of Leeds; President 
of the W.E.A. in England), ADULT EDUCATION IN A CHANGING 
SOCIETY, The Australian Highway, 1961, Vol. 42, No. 2, 26-29. 


It is important to relate the principles of adult education to a changing 
social context. There have been changes in the educational system and 
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great improvement, creating the greater need and opportunity for con- 
tinuing education after school learning. The structure of society has become 
more complicated and its abuses less tangible, thus creating the need for 
an adult education that will enable democracy to flourish. The growth of 
mass communication enhances the importance of the ability to criticise 
and discriminate and for the opportunity to pursue in depth information 
and ideas spread by the mass media. Changes in the balance of world power 
make it imperative for people to understand what is happening in other 
places and to discuss issues and trends. The W.E.A. and other agencies 
of adult education have a continuing importance in helping adults to 
understand social change as a preliminary to social control. 


Butterworth, Ruth, CATHOLICS AND THE SCHOOLS QUESTION IN 
ENGLAND, 4A.P.S.A. News, 1960, Nov., V, 4, 8-10. 


English Catholic lay organisations, despite similarities in aims and view- 
point, have never had the success of their Australian equivalents. Why? 


Catholics form a much smaller proportion of the British population than 
of the Australian; they identify generally with the Labour movement as in 
Australia, but have not been so active within it; the English lay organisa- 
tions are not centrally organised or directed. 


In the early 1940’s the Catholic organisations campaigned against pro- 
posals to withdraw State aid from denominational schools; however, they 
deliberately eschewed party politics. The same attitude is present in the 
approach to the problems of Communism in trade unions and the socialist 
policies of the Labour Party. The explanation appears to be that England 
has a Catholic social and intellectual elite, the product of the great 
Jesuit and Benedictine public schools, which prefers personal diplomacy 
to organised Catholic mass movements. Politically this elite appears to be 
Conservative. To identify with any one party would split the Catholic 
community. P.B.W. 


Dax, E. Cunningham (Mental Health Authority, Victoria), THE PRE- 
VENTION OF SUICIDE, The Medicai Journal of Australia, 1961, i, 
14/1/61. ‘ 


The recorded deaths from suicide are probably below the true numbers, 
because coroners are loath to bring in such a verdict, out of consideration 
for the relatives. Conditions within a country affect rates: a country with 
a single religious denomination will have low rates, a country with a 
rigid hierarchy may have high rates. Figures issued by the United Nations 
show 11 countries have rates above 15 per 100,000. Australia is ‘n the 
top quarter of the list of 60 countries with around 12 per 100,000. Pre- 
vention depends upon the recognition and removal of causal factors, a 
number of which are considered in detail. Reference is made to the effects 
of depressive illness, parental deprivation and alcoholism. The early 
recognition of depressive illness depends upon educating physicians, the 
clergy, the police, and the lay public. Persons coming to the casualty 
department of a hospital after attempting suicide should not leave without 
psychiatric help. The Personal Emergency Advice Service in Victoria, which 
trains the clergy and police in the recognition of potential suicides, is 
described. 
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Duffy, N. F. (Perth Technical College), THE SKILLED WORKER AND 
HIS UNION, The Journal of Industrial Relations, 1960, Oct., Vol 2, 
No. 2, 99-108. 


This reports a pilot study on 100 skilled workers in the Perth Metro- 
politan Area, The workers were given personal interviews. Mosi of them 
had joined their union freely; a few reported that some pressure had been 
brought to bear. A large majority thought that the unions had a record 
of solid achievement, in terms of improved pay and conditions. A minority 
thought the union officers were too remote from conditions “on the job”. 
Most felt that the union was a major protecting agency, and channel for 
grievance presentation, and that it was effective in a showdown. In regard 
to member participation in union affairs the main problem seemed to be 
apathy rather than autocracy. Workers seemed to think that the strike 
weapon was used more often than was really justified. Most favoured 
compulsory arbitration, and were afraid to go in for collective bargaining. 
In regard to political affiliation, especially with the A.L.P., there was a 
variety of opinion. The general tone was “watchful satisfaction rather than 
enthusiasm”. J.C. 


Duncan, W. G. K. (Professor of History and Politics, University of 
Adelaide), AGENDA FOR A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Aus- 
tralian Journal of Adult Education, 1961, July, 5-11. 


The Australian Association of Adult Education was founded at a con- 
ference in Hobart in 1960. Important tasks face the Association. Adult 
educators should contribute ideas for educational policy as a whole and 
make specific policy about all kinds of continuing education, including 
People’s Colleges and residential adult education. There are new tasks for 
the universities in conducting research into the problems and fields of 
interest of adult education, in training educators, in working with them, in 
response to community needs (e.g. industrial relations, town planning), in 
“humanising” knowledge for presentation to lay audiences (e.g. “University 
of the Air’). 


Feddersen, A. S. (Melbourne), THE PROBLEM OF FALLS IN AGED 
PEOPLE, The Medical Journal of Australia, 1961, i, 3/6/61, 811. 


A survey of falls sustained by persons over 80 years of age, both in a 
home for aged people and after admission to a hospital. In the group 
falls are common due to degenerative changes in the nervous system, and 
the effects of physical illness. In the home, although falls over objects on 
the floor were common, they were not serious as a rule. However, in 
hospital, due to high beds, distant toilet facilities and the unfamiliar layout, 
they were of a more serious nature. The author calls for closer supervision 
of the movements of the aged after admission to hospital and special 
training of the staff to anticipate this type of problem. 


Gale, Fay (University of Adelaide, THE ROLE OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
THE ASSIMILATION OF PART ABORIGINES, Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, South Australian Branch, 
1959, Dec., 60, 49-58. 


The employment of part aborigines shows a strong regional pattern in 


South Australia. In the northern pastoral zone there are few skilled 
workers, and as in the mixed farming areas of the south where variety of 
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occupation is greater, the majority are employed only seasonally. The 
towns offer greater opportunity. In a sample enquiry more than half of the 
workers sampled in towns had acquired skills, largely through their own 
initiative. Attitudes of employers towards part aboriginal workers varied 
considerably, but half reported them to be reliable workers. Nearly sixty 
per cent of workers sampled had held the same job for more than one year. 
The popular conceptions of the unreliability of the part aboriginal worker 
must therefore be questioned. D.N.J. 


Hamilton-Smith, Elery (Development and Public Relations Officer, Victorian 
Association of Youth Clubs), COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
AMONG SOCIALLY INADEQUATE FAMILIES, The Australian 
Journal of Social Work, 1960, June, XIII, I, 1-6. 


The Brotherhood of St. Laurence in conjunction with the Housing 
Authorities, in February, 1955, undertook the rehabilitation of a group of 
problem families who had been living in a transitory centre unable to 
obtain the necessary standards for acceptance for transfer to houses. In 
1957 a group worker was appointed, as one of a team with six caseworkers, 
to stimulate community activities. Opportunities were first made for the 
children to have play activities, largely undirected by adults. Later the 
Mothers’ Club and parent groups were involved. The fears and resentment 
of the community outside the settlement were met by addresses giving 
interpretations to key groups, by enlisting the help of these groups and the 
sympathy of the press. Within the settlement a Group Committee of 
residents gradually became active and independent. The techniques success- 
fully used by the social worker to help people take increasing responsibility 
for their own affairs are enumerated. M.M.M. 


Hart, S. B. (Town Planner, South Australian Government), THE HUMAN 
ENVIRONMENT OF OUR TOWNS AND CITIES, Journal of the 
Australian Planning Institute, 1960, Sept., Vol. I, No. 8, 18-21. Also 
published in The Town-Planning and Local Government Guide, 1961, 
Jan., Vol. 5, No. 4, 146-154. 


This is a “summing up” of a discussion group conducted at the 6th 
Australian Planning Congress, Brisbane, 1960. The topics for the discussion 
were the socio-economic realities of town and country, the stimulation of 
town growth in rural areas, and the redevelopment of inner city areas. As 
very little is known about cultural and sociological habits in Australia, 
the need for planning authorities to employ sociologists is stressed. At the 
same time, sociologists produce a lot of sound information but planners 
are never quite able to understand it. A much healthier and finer type of 
life could be led in the country than in one of the dreary Sydney suburbs 
or in any other suburb on the fringe of a large city. The crucial question 
before the planner is the possibility of designing for a social life in a 
metropolis comparable to that enjoyed in a country town. The question of 
stimulating town growth in rural areas poses very controversial questions 
and comments, and demands a clear understanding of what decentralisation 
means. J.HS. 


Howard, Colin (Senior Lecturer in Law, University of Adelaide), and 
Edwards, Eric J. (Senior Lecturer in Criminal Law and Criminology, 
University of Western Australia), STRICT LIABILITY IN WESTERN 
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AUSTRALIA (Howard), A COMMENT (Edwards), A REPLY 
(Howard), University of Western Australia Law Review, 1961, June, 
V, 2, 229-240, 241-253, 254-256. 


In a trilogy of articles the writers debate the principles of criminal law 
applicable in Western Australia when an accused seeks to avoid criminal 
liability by demonstrating that he was acting under some mistaken belief or 
ignorance or that the act was done by someone for whom he is not legally 
responsible. The statutory provisions have been overlooked by the courts 
on some occasions and they involve complex questions of interpretation. 

D.MacD. 


Hughes, Helen (University of New South Wales), and Rawson, D. W. 
(Australian National University), COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AND THE WHITE-COLLAR PAY STRUCTURE, The Journal of 
Industrial Relations, 1960, Oct., Vol. 2, No. 2, 75-89. 


During recent years there has been, throughout the world, an expansion 
of collective bargaining by white-collar workers. This is not simply because 
they have become proportionately more important; on the contrary the 
percentage of white-collar workers has been fairly stable since 1920. Some 
professions have been seriously under-supplied, but many diverse factors 
have prevented these groups from taking advantage of a strong bargaining 
position. One such factor is the weakness of their trade unions, which have 
been isolated from each other and from the manual worker unions. Public 
service unions have been fairly strongly developed, but in private industry 
unionisation is slow. Most white-collar unions do not use the strike weapon, 
and have consequently to rely on arbitration. White-collar rates of pay 
have tended to decline relatively to manual rates. While rates for technicians 
should improve in the near future, the outlook for clerical and administrative 
occupations is very uncertain. J.C. 


Judge, C. G., and Glatt, M. M. (Geelong, Victoria), THE PROBLEM 
OF ALCOHOLISM IN AUSTRALIA AND ENGLAND, The Medical 
Journal of Australia, 1961, i, 22/4/61, 586. 


The approximate percentage of alcoholics in the adult population of 
Australia is compared with the figures for U.S.A. and U.K. Reference is 
made to a study by MacKay (Med. J. Aust., 1959, 2, 176) in which 
one-third of the alcoholics showed some occupational exposure to alcohol; 
and also to a survey by Cade (Med. J. Aust., 1959, i, 363) which showed 
that alcoholism is by far the most frequent single cause of recent admissions 
of male patients to mental hospitals in Victoria. The authors stress the 
place A.A. can play in treatment. A strong plea is made for more research 
into early diagnosis and prevention. 


Kelsall, E. P. (Management Selection, Australia, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne), 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE FAILURE OF ARBITRA- 
TION IN AUSTRALIA, Australian Journal of Psychology, 1960, 12, 
89-100. 


The author commences with the statement “This article is one of several 
conveying strong criticism of our arbitration system based on intensive 
analysis of its working . . .”. The ensuing sections of the paper outline 
some of the historical antecedents of the present position, draw comparisons 
with the legal systems relating to arbitration in the U.S.A. and U.K., 
and outline contemporary situations in Australia. A number of comments 
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on legal procedures are made. There is, however, little psychological 
content. J.C.N. : 


Kerr, J. R. (Sydney), TRADE UNIONS AND _ INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS IN AUSTRALIAN NEW GUINEA, The Journal of 
Industrial Relations, 1961, April, Vol. 3, No. i, 17-31. 


1960 saw the beginning of both trade union organisation and collective 
bargaining in the Territory. They were not planned or fostered by the 
administration, but grew spontaneously. The administration has taken a 
paternalistic attitude toward native trade unions, and indeed seemed 
unaware of the need for them. The Papua and New Guinea Workers’ 
Association, founded in 1960, negotiated an agreement on wages and 
conditions for town workers in Port Moresby. The Native Employment 
Ordnance was subsequently amended to enable the Administrator to 
declare that the terms of an Industrial Agreement shall be a common rule 
in such areas and industries as he thinks fit. The Mission on Labour 
Matters, drawn from Australian employers, the A.C.T.U. and the Dept. of 
Labour and National Service, visited the Territory in September-October, 
1960, and made a report. The report is broadly conservative and 
paternalistic. New Guinea is, however, on the move, no less in labour 
matters than in others, and conditions will probably change rapidly in the 
near future. J.C. 


McIntyre, B., Seminar on HOMES FOR DISABLED, Bulletin of the 
Australian Association of Occupational Therapists, 1960, Oct.-Dec., 
10-21. 


This address delivered to the Victorian Division of the A.A.O.T. is 
mainly on the subject of adapted homes for the disabled, and describes in 
some detail the Royal Newcastle Hospital (N.S.W.) domiciliary care 
scheme, and the services of the William Lyne Retraining Unit. Although 
the medical, physiotherapy, and social aspects of patient care by the 
hospital team are referred to, the main emphasis is on the activities of the 
occupational therapist—retraining and socialisation of patients in the 
William Lyne Unit, and in their own homes. Minor structural alterations to 
homes, mechanised aids and household gadgets, all geared to individual 
need, are Jescribed in detail. The value of the dual scheme is illustrated 
by case material concerning four patients. 


















































Mayer, H. M., Loveday, P., and Westerway, P. B. (Sydney University), 
IMAGES OF POLITICS: AN ANALYSIS OF LETTERS TO THE 
PRESS ON THE RICHARDSON REPORT, The Australian Journal 
of Politics and History, 1960, Nov., VI, 2, 153-175. 


The second Richardson Committee to advise on parliamentary salaries 
was appointed in January, 1959, and reported in March. The report was 
greeted by a press controversy; the present study seeks to reveal widespread 
popular attitudes to politics by analysing “letters to the editor” in 17 
Australian metropolitan and country newspapers during the controversy. 
Of 2,101 letters published 26 March-25 April, 1959, 33.8% were devoted 
to the Richardson Report; of these roughly 90% were opposed to its 
recommendations. Between 1947-1959 various polls have shown 54-69% 
of respondents strongly opposed to increases in parliamentarians’ privileges; 
the Richardson Report appears to have intensified this opposition. Analysis 
of the arguments used, “Pro”, “Anti”, and recommending “Action”, reveals 
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three general themes: the spread of “managerial” thinking; the difficulties 
experienced in placing politics and politicians in relation to other activities 
and groups in society; and the implied conceptions of Australian democracy 
as egalitarian, populist, and naively assuming that “the people” can take 
the initiative in holding a referendum. The press is seen as the “voice of 
the people” rather than Parliament. Conclusions are that politicians have 
low prestige; that among Australian images of politics are managerial 
thinking, a conception of politics as unproductive, a frustrated longing for 
popular democracy. P.B.W. 


Menzies, The Right Honourable Robert Gordon (Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia), THE CHALLENGE TO FEDERALISM, Melbourne University 
Law Review, 1961, May, 3, 1, 1-4. 


The Prime Minister considers the question of constitutional amendment 
and notes the difficulties in obtaining agreement to any formal constitutional 
amendment. We should avoid, on the one hand, undue emphasis on local 
and parochial considerations, and, on the other hand, the replacement of 
a decentralised federal government by a central government. In fact there 
is a strong movement towards centralised government in so far as the 
Commonwealth government is expected to accept financial responsibility 
for the performance of State powers by State governments. This is illus- 
trated by reference to the Commonwealth government’s powers to tax, 
and to make financial grants to the States. D.MacD. 


Moseley, Claire (formerly social worker, Clarendon Clinic, Mental Hygiene 
Department, Melbourne), AN INDUSTRIAL THERAPEUTIC 
WORKSHOP, The Australian Journal of Social Work, 1961, June, 
XIV, No. 1, 11-14. ; 


The new workshop attached to the Clarendon Clinic in East Melbourne 
provides one of several services offered to patients leaving the mental 
hospital. The way the workshop is staffed and organised, its aims, problems 
and development are described. In many respects the workshop is run as 
an out-patient chronic mental hospital. However, some group pressure has 
been attempted through weekly workshop meetings; punctuality and regu- 
larity of attendance are encouraged, and selected patients are appointed 
foremen. M.M.M. 


Ogilvie, Katharine (Dept. of Social Work, University of Sydney), 
RESEARCH AS A FUNCTION OF COUNCILS OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE, Social Service, 1960, Nov.-Dec., Vol. 12, No. 3. 


One important object of the work of Councils of Social Service is to 
increase the effectiveness of social policy in meeting social needs. Councils 
are confronted with the need for further knowledge with which to evaluate 
social needs. Action research, the purpose of which is to discover what 
changes in social policy will help people, is not usually undertaken by 
universities. Councils of Social Service are able to bring together interested 
organisations, both statutory and voluntary, in support of particular projects, 
and when a study is completed they can suggest ways in which its findings 
can be put into practice. (Miss Hope Clayton and Miss J. Aitken-Swan 
in two complementary parts of this article amplified Miss Ogilvie’s views, 
the former by outlining the organisation and development, and the latter 
the research method used in a research project carried out by the Council 
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of Social Service of New South Wales into the Social and Economic 
Condition of Widows with Dependent. Children in New South Wales.) V.D. 


Radford, J. G. (Sydney), MANAGEMENT OF THE AGED PATIENT, 
The Medical Journal of Australia, 1961, i, 11/3/61, 362. 


Aged patients are divided into three categories: (i) those physically 
able to care for themselves, (ii) those with physical limitations necessitating 
supportive care—with appropriate care these people may be prevented for 
many years from slipping into the next category, (3) those needing some 
form of continuous medical supervision. The author holds that the family 
doctor should have the appropriate training to enable him to make an 
accurate assessment of the patient’s sociological conditions and to place him 
in one of the above categories. Because of population trends the volume 
of this work will increase and so provisions should be made in under- 
graduate and post-graduate training. 


Richards, William (Medical Officer, Mont Park Mental Hospital, Victoria), 
SOME INTERPERSONAL AND GROUP RELATIONSHIP PROB- 
LEMS OF A THERAPEUTIC COMMUNITY, The Australian Journal 
of Social Work, 1960, June, XIII, No. 1, 6-16. 


General reference is made to world-wide changes in attitude towards the 
treatment of the mentally ill, and the fundamental differences between the 
old “rigidly codified” institutions and the new therapeutic communities. 
Particular developments at Mont Park, and the adjustment of patients and 
staff to revolutionary ways of working together are described. M.M.M. 


Rosen, D. C. (Professor, now attached to the Dept. of Economics, University 
of Southampton), THE AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITIES COMMIS- 
SION REPORT: A CRITICISM, The Australian Quarterly, 1961, 
June, XXXIII, 2, 35-61. 


A closely argued criticism of the Report of the Commission; the writer’s 
main view being that the Commission has failed to present in correct 
perspective the major problems facing the State Universities; which centre 
upon the burden of virtually unrestrained expansion in student numbers to 
be borne while there is no clear prospect of properly qualified staff becoming 
available in sufficient number to prevent a deterioration. of an already 
inadequate staff/student ratio, and a falling away from already low teaching 
standards. The writer believes that the danger is greater because of the 
tragic fact that universities do not collapse dramatically under excessive 
pressure but only slowly and gently decay, and argues that the sole avenue 
of escape from this situation is through the urgent recognition of the need 
for restriction of entry into university—especially in respect of part-time 
students whose success rate is particularly low—and through the early 
revision of academic salary scales and conditions generally, but especially 
through revision of those of the lower ranks. 


Salter, W. F. (Northfield Mental Hospital, S.A.), THE MENTAL HOS- 
PITAL TREATMENT FOR ALCOHOLICS, Australian Journal of 
Psychological Research, 1960, Spring, II, 1, 25-31. 


The advantages of treating alcoholics in a mental hospital are discussed 
together with the techniques available in such a setting. The advantages 
are: (1) to develop an association between alcoholism and mental illness 
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orienting the individual to commence the task of self-understanding; (2) to 
control the availability of alcohol and be able to manage the difficulties of 
withdrawal. Techniques available in a mental hospital are: (1) group 
interaction and discussion; (2) psychotherapy to assist orientation and cut 
away rationalisation; (3) introduction to the A.A. programme; (4) antabuse, 
Dispan and aversion treatments as props; (5) testing by giving increasing 
periods of leave. With such a programme few achieve sobriety at the first 
admission. The majority in a mental hospital appear poorly motivated, but 
it is worth while to try to develop a rational therapy for them. K.G. 


Santamaria, B. A., “CATHOLIC ACTION AND POLITICS” BY TOM 
TRUMAN, 4.?.S.A. News, 1960, V, 1, Feb., 1-6. 


Mr. Truman’s recently published Catholic Action and Politics has been 
adequately reviewed from a Catholic standpoint elsewhere; the present 
article is a commentary by one who has been principal actor in the events 
described for more than twenty years. Mr. Truman has chosen an important 
subject. However, he has relied upon published and secondary material, 
when the original files of most of the organisations he describes were 
offered to him for perusal. This has led him into many errors: he confuses 
the Catholic Social Movement and the National Christian Workers’ Move- 
ment, which leads him to ussert that the C.S.M. was part of Catholic 
Action; he falsely asserts that the Cahill (N.S.W.) Government granted 
a charter for a Catholic university in 1953; he wrongly places two Catholics 
on the A.L.P. Victorian Executive in 1947; he says there is at Catholic 
Action headquarters a dossier on most Catholics and some non-Catholics— 
this is not so; he wrongly identifies an episcopal committee on immigration 
as part of Catholic Action. Mr. Truman also misunderstaids simple con- 
cepts, such as the Catholic view of a secular state, the organic society, the 
Catholic apostolate in the universities. He has not read even the most 
fundamental sources necessary to an understanding of the distinction between 
Catholic Action and “action of Catholics”. P.B.W. 


Stevens, R. B. (Assistant Professor of Law, Yale University), AUSTRALIA: 
AN ANTI-TRUST LAW OR A MONOPOLIES AND RESTRICTIVE 
PRACTICES ACT?, Melbourne University Law Review, 1961, May, 
3.1, 32-55. 


The legislation in the U.S. and the U.K. dealing with monopolies and 
restrictive trade practices are compared. The American legislation is phrased 
in more general terms than the British, which is more concerned with 
specific practices and this may reflect a stronger American faith in economic 
competition. In both countries trade agreements between competitors have 
attracted attention first, and the U.K. legislation in other fields (e.g. 
mergers, tying agreements, resale price maintenance) is tentative and there 
is a danger that monopoly power may be acquired by merger although 
collusion to achieve the same results would be unlawful. D.MacD. 


Trethowan, W. H. (Professor of Psychiatry, University of Sydney), 
PSYCHIATRIC TEACHING AND PRACTICE IN AUSTRALIA, 
Vestes, 1960, Vol. III, No. 4, 29-34. 


The mental hospital services of Australia (with the exception of 
Victoria) are outdated and inadequate. The main deficiency is a properly 
trained staff. Training facilities for new staff are also short, though in 
Sydney a system of fellowships in psychiatry, which has been in operation 
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for three years, will produce the teachers of tomorrow. Psychiatry can no 
longer be restricted to dealing with grosser forms of disorder; every prac- 
titioner should have psychiatric training. In London, medical schools give 
medical students about 100 hours’ teaching in psychiatry—in the U.S. the 
average hours given is 300—in Australia about 50 hours. Formal lecturing 
is particularly unsuitable for psychiatric teaching as compared with super- 
vised practice in a clinic. 


Truman, Tom (University of Queensland), A REPLY TO MR. 
SANTAMARIA’S COMMENTARY, 4.P.S.A. News, 1960, Feb., V, 1, 
7-12. 

Mr. Santamaria has ignored the central thesis of Catholic Action and 
Politics—that the Catholic Bishops are rightly held responsible for action 
by laymen under their instructions—and chosen an oblique method of 
attack. By listing five errors of fact and three of understanding he claims to 
have invalidated the thesis. Mr. Santamaria’s claim to have offered his 
files is disingenuous; in fact he gave information only when it became 
obvious that it could no longer be withheld. The mistake of confusing the 
Catholic Social Movement and the National Christian Workers’ Movement 
is admitted, though it is maintained that the C.S.. was identified as 
“action of Catholics” rather than Catholic Action oniy after it achieved 
notoriety. On the granting of a charter to a Catholic University in 1953, 
the book is plain wrong; the same applies to the placing of two Catholics 
on the 1947 A.L.P. Victorian Executive; the story of the dossiers at 
Catholic Action headquarters was based on hearsay. Mr. Santamaria mis- 
represents the book’s statement on secularisation; he quotes Pius XII’s 1944 
Christmas Allocution to show that the Church supports democracy, but the 
statement does not say this; like previous encyclicals, it stressed that the 
Church supports any form of government which respects the rights of the 
Church. The Catholic apostolate in the universities may be entirely con- 
cerned with winning souls, but has political effects, and this is of political 
importance. P.B.W. 


Webb, Leicester (Professor of Political Science, Australian National Uni- 
versity), THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF TELEVISION, Public Adminis- 
tration (Sydney), 1960, Sept., XIX, 3, 193-2]4. 

The author examines the existing forms of social and administrative 
contro] over television in Australia. Our experience to date suggests that, 
if it is a settled policy to develop television through private as well as public 
enterprise, we cannot make any substantial progress toward the declared 
objectives of social control (to curb monopolistic trends, to raise programme 
standards, and to develop a distinctively Australian service) without some 
change in the role allotted to private enterprise. The adoption of the 
British system of commercial television, or some variant, would perhaps be 
the easiest way out of a situation which grows increasingly confused and 
unsatisfactory. If this is done, the need for the Australian Broadcasting 
Control Board would disappear. If, however, private ownership of television 
stations is to continue, the present system of administrative control is due for 
overhaul, for its “confusions and inadequacies verge on the scandalous”. 


Winston, Denis (Professor of Town and Country Planning, University of 
Sydney), THE POLITICS OF PLANNING, Journal of the Australian 
Planning Institute, 1960, June, Vol. 1, No. 7, 23-26. 

An analogy between the processes of politics and of town and country 
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planning is drawn in this article. While town planners have developed 
adequate design techniques their best plans are not capable of implemen- 
tation due to deficiencies in “political technique and in the art of public 
relations”. Contemporary town planning is seen as an extension of 
nineteenth century welfare activity which was a reaction to “the orgies of a 
laissez-faire economy”. The problems today are to overcome the negativity, 
a “psychological handicap or police measure”, whereby some degree of 
interference with private freedom or property is necessary to achieve the 
best results for the community as a whole. This can be achieved by 
publicising clear objectives of planning, by encouraging citizen participation 
in the formulation of planning schemes, and by fairly compensating those 
injuriously affected. There is a need for the recognition of the local 
authority as the key element; a need for partnerships between private 
enterprise and public authorities; for the nationalisation of local government 
areas; and for the unification of authorities. J.H.S. 


Symposium: THE MANAGEMENT OF HEMIPLEGIA, The Australian 
Journal of Physiotherapy, 1960, November, 118-129. 


Papers on the care of the hemiplegia patient, used at the 8th biennial 
Congress of the Australian Physiotherapy Association, May, 1960, by a 
nursing sister, a physiotherapist, a speech therapist, an occupational 
therapist, and a medical social worker. The nursing sister emphasised 
physical and emotional aspects of nursing care to prevent feelings of help- 
lessness and hopelessness developing. The physiotherapist and the speech 
therapist aim to effect maximum functioning short term and long term, 
within limits set by the cerebral damage and the patient’s capacities. The 
occupational therapist comments on patients’ lethargy; poor performance 
too often seems acceptable to hospital staffs, relatives and patients them- 
selves. Progress towards independent living needs to be actively encouraged. 
Individual treatment, then group activity, achieves this. The medical social 
worker, through social casework, helps the patient accept his disabiilty, and, 
together with the patient, his relatives, and community services, plans the 
patient’s after-care. The social worker’s knowledge of community services 
is important in individual cases, and provides a responsibility to initiate 
new services when needed. The speakers stress a’ psychologically sound 
working relationship with the patient and an understanding of individual 
difficulties; counselling and encouragement rather than unwise protection; 
hopeful attitudes among the medical team members; a team approach with 
doctors playing a leading role; and working for the optimum restoration 
of the patient in society. 


ROYAL SOUTH SYDNEY REHABILITATION CENTRE, Bulletin of The 
Australian Association of Occupational Therapists, 1960, July-Sept., 
42-44, 


This is a description of the inauguration in 1954 of this Centre, and 
developments since then. The Centre is available for treatment for all 
types of disablement of patients attending the hospital. It is claimed that 
much experience has been gained in the general field of rehabilitating the 
insurance patient. Special attention is given to the legal aspects of workers’ 
compensation cases. It is felt that rehabilitation in the fullest sense for these 
patients can be made or marred by the legal situation. 
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CATHOLICS IN AUSTRALIAN POLITICS, Current Affairs Bulletin, 
1961, March, Vol. 27, No. 9, 130-144. 


Begins with a brief earlier history covering Catholicism in Australia and 
its traditional association with the A.L.P. and the increase in influence of 
Catholics in the A.L.P. after the Conscription issue of 1917. Examines the 
relationship between Catholic Action, the “Movement” and the Industrial 
Groups up till the Referendum on declaring the Communist Party illegal 
(1951), and includes a brief analysis of Catholic attitudes and voting 
behaviour on this issue. Analyses the nature of the forces within the A.L.P. 
which led to the attack on the “Movement” and the Industrial Groups by 
Dr. Evatt, leader of the party, in 1954—particularly the key position of the 
Victorian Executive of the A.L.P., dominated as it was by “Groupers”. 
The Federal Executive’s action at the Hobart Conference in 1955 set up a 
new Victorian Executive and this was decisive in the Emergence of the 
Democratic Labour Party (and later the Queensland Labour Party). This 
section includes statements by Dr. Rumble and Dr. Mannix (regarded as 
authoritative spokesmen for a Catholic position) on what had been taken 
(falsely, they claim) as the role of the Catholic Church in these political 
activities. The subsequent history in politics of the D.L.P. and Q.L.P. is 
traced briefly up to date. The final section of three pages provides the 
material of controversy: the position of Catholic lay groups in relation to 
the hierarchy; the groupings within the Catholic Church itself and a state- 
ment of Mr. Santamaria’s own views on this dispute; the reaction of his 
opponents, particularly Mr. T. Truman; and the question whether or not 
a distinctive Catholic political philosophy can be said to be emerging in 
Australia. 











MATHEMATICS IN AUSTRALIA, Current Affairs Bulletin, 1961, June, 
Vol. 28, No. 4, 51-63. 


Discusses the relationship of mathematics in the contemporary world, with 
special reference to the shortage of mathematicians in Australia. The author 
discusses what he regards as the inadequate training in the field in schools 
and the need for greater attention to be given to school children on the 
special quality of mathematical training as an intellectual discipline as well 
as a subsequent profession. He lists and briefly discusses the activities of 
various Australian societies anxious to foster the interest in mathematics 
work. 


THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED WORKER, Current Affairs Bulletin, 
1960, May, Vol. 25, No. 13, 195-208. 


Is it good business to employ the handicapped? There follows a discussion 
of the size of the rehabilitation problem, the economic arguments for 
rehabilitation, and the development of rehabilitation services, governmental, 
attached to general hospitals and by voluntary organisations. Reference is 
made to developments overseas, particularly in the U.S.A. and the U.K. 
Essentials for successful promotion and maintenance are suggested. The 
development of sheltered workshops is regarded as a necessary adjunct to 
rehabilitation schemes. The multiple problems facing such workshops are 
recognised. Finally, the whole community problem of planning appropriate 
rehabilitation services, “where arguments from the economic view and that 
of a changed social philosophy come together”, is considered. 
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INFANT MORTALITY AT LOWEST LEVEL EVER REACHED, Health, 
1961, March, XI, 2. 


A survey of infant mortality published by the World Health Organisation 
shows that the lowest figures ever reached have been reported from certain 
countries, for example Sweden with 16 deaths, and Australia with 20 deaths 
per 1,000 live births in children under one year of age. Figures of mortality 
among children from one to nine years of age for the years 1955-57 
indicate changes in the relative importance of illness and accidents. In 
certain areas accidents outnumber all diseases put together. 


STAPHYLOCOCCAL INFECTIONS IN GENERAL PRACTICE, Health, 
1960, June, X, 2, 38-42. 

Report on a survey of the incidence of Staphylococcal aureus in lesions 
of the soft tissues in 2,164 patients seen by general practitioners throughout 
Australia. This was conducted in 1958 by a research team for the 
Commonwealth Department of Health. It contains important findings on 
the epidemiological history of this infection, which is now common through- 
out Australia. Those of most general interest are: The high incidence of 
penicillin resistance which has developed within the brief space of less than 
fourteen years since penicillin became extensively available. The very 
low incidence of resistance to four other important antibiotics. The failure 
of general practitioners to appreciate the extent of penicillin resistance, 
“Since more than half of those receiving penicillin were infected with 
penicillin resistant strains”. Some important conclusions are: (1) that in 
the absence of information on the resistance of the infecting strain penicillin 
should not be used in the treatment of serious staph. infection; (2) that 
the value of antibiotic sensibility tests should be emphasised; and (3) 
that general practitioners still have at their disposal other powerful anti- 
biotics to combat this infection. } 


MEDICAL OFFICERS REPORT INCREASE IN VENEREAL DISEASE 
SINCE 1954, Health, 1961, March, XI, i, 16-18. 

A Committee of Commonwealth and State Medical Officers has reported 
a sharp increase in Venereal Disease in Australia. After the war the 
incidence of Syphilis declined sharply in countries using penicillin therapy. 
In the United Kingdom there were 17,675 notified cases in 1946, and 704 
in 1958. The incidence in Australia per 100,000 was 17.2 in 1950, 
5.5 in 1954, and 7.2 in 1959. The usual source of infection is thought to 
be the professional prostitute. Notifications for gonorrhoea were 3,441 in 
1950, 1,944 in 1954, and 4,128 in 1959. The commonest source of 
infection is thought to be “the girl picked up in hotel lounges”. There 
has been a noticeable rise in reported incidence amongst juveniles in the 
under 14 age group in N.S.W. The Medical Officers’ Committee has 
suggested to the National Health and Medical Research Council an 
improved standard of diagnosis of early infection, special instruction to 
medical students, intensive research into certain aspects of the disease, 
fuller application of the law regarding treatment, and greater activity by 
medical practitioners in persuading patients to have contacts submit them- 
selves to treatment. They have referred to the need to employ specially 
trained male and female staff, such as nurses or social workers, in clinics 
to enlist the co-operation of patients and contacts; and they have recom- 
mended increased penalties for failure to continue in treatment and fuller 
co-operation by the medical practitioner in notification of the disease. 
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PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN ADVOCATED TO DISCOURAGE YOUNG 
FROM SMOKING, Health, 1960, June, X, 2, 52. 


A report on a unanimous resolution of the National Health and Medical 
Research Council carried at its meeting on May 12th, 1960, published in 
the proceedings. “This Council expresses itself as strongly of the opinion 
that cigarette smoking being a contributory cause in the development of 
lung cancer, Commonwealth and State Departments of Health, local Health 
authorities and educational institutions should devote special attention to 
a campaign to publicise the risks to health attaching to tobacco smoking”— 
“that cigarette and tobacco advertisements on television and radio and in 
the press should be subject to strict control to prevent the fostering of 
smoking by young people.” 


STATE AID WITH MEDICAL BILLS, FACTOR IN PRESERVING 
GENERAL PRACTICE, Health, 1960, Dec., X.4, 101-102. 


Report on a statement by the Minister for Health for the Commonwealth, 
Dr. Cameron, at the joint Australian Conference of Post-Graduate Medical 
Education, at the University of Sydney, on 10th August, 1960. The Minister 
referred to the fundamental importance attributed to general medical 
practice in this country. “The bulk of every day case of the individual’s 
and the family’s health, and the long term and often intricate management 
of disease is in the hands of the general practitioner."—‘In most other 
countries the basis of practice is really in the hospital and the clinic.” He 
affirmed his belief in the value of the Australian system with its strong 
individualistic characteristics. “The citizen should look primarily to his 
family doctor”—especially in cases of long drawn out disabilities which are 
common in this country. The Minister proposed two requirements to be 
fulfilled in support of this system. Firstly comprehensive provision for 
medical education at both graduate and post-graduate levels; secondly 
reduction of the heavy cost of medical services to the individual to an 
amount which is within his capacity to pay, by the use of public funds. 
“To my mind it is not inconsistent with the freedom of individual action, 
for the united efforts and combined resources of the community to provide 
.... large measures of social welfare.” 


WIDE RANGE IN RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY N.H.M.R.C. AT 
CANBERRA, Health, 1961, March, XI, 1. 


Report on resolutions adopted at a meeting of the National Health and 
Medical Research Council, October, 1960. Several resolutions dealt with 
measures for the control of Venereal Disease. These include provision 
for a penalty of £100 or imprisonment for six months for discontinuing 
treatment before discharge, and for prompt report of all cases failing to 
respond to standard penicillin therapy. 


Symposium: THE SLOW LEARNER-SEGREGATION OR INTEGRA- 
TION, The Slow Learning Child, 1961, Vol. 7, No. 2. 

This issue of the journal, like the preceding one, is largely devoted to 
the question of whether educable subnormal children (1.Q. range 50-70) 
should be segregated in special schools, or whether they should be taught 
in special classes within ordinary schools. The contributors, S. Hamilton 
(New Zealand), Professor P. E. Vernon (Britain), H. Norman (Sweden), 
E. A. Doil and C. D. Becker (U.S.A.), come out fairly strongly in favour 
of the latter solution. The main disadvantages of segregation mentioned 
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are as follows: (1) Attendance at a special school confers a social stigma 
upon the individual child. (2) Subnormal children must learn to fit into 
normal society. (3) Segregation reduces the possibility of transfer of 
marginal or wrongly classified cases back to ordinary school classes. Due 
to errors of measurement and diagnosis, a number of cases may be 
incorrectly classified as subnormal. 


Symposium: THE SLOW LEARNER-SEGREGATION OR INTEGRA- 
TION, The Slow Learning Child, 1961, Vol. 7, No. 3. 


Concluding this symposium are contributors Y. Miki (Japan), I. W. 
and W. W. Taylor (U.S.A.), H. Rasmussen (Denmark), Prof. M. J. 
Langeveld (Holland), S. S. Segal (Britain). A summary and comment is 
provided by J. McLeod (Queensland). Rasmussen and Langeveld favour 
the segregation of the mentally subnormal (I.Q. 50-70) in special schools, 
on the grounds that better provisions for special education programmes 
are thereby possible and that there will be a greater tolerance of the 
mentally subnormal in a segregated environment. The Taylors, however, 
favour integration, and describe the state of affairs in New York. Miki, 
with Oriental diplomacy, sees merits in both systems. McLeod, in 
reviewing the arguments, stresses the need to distinguish between higher- 
grade subnormals, who are likely to be socially independent in adulthood, 
and the lower-grade subnormals, who are always likely to need adult care 
and supervision. He stresses also the need for careful and continuous 
educational and intellectual assessment, as a guard against mis-classification. 
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